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The Board of Education, through their Secretary, here- 
by present their Annual "Report, as required by law ; the 
same being the 17th annual report of this board, and the 
21st annual report of the common schools of the State. 

The reports of the several School Commissioners giving 
account of their work and of the condition in which they 
found the schools in each town and county, and the con- 
clusions to which they have come, from their observations 
and experience, are also embodied in this School Report ; 
and extracts are made from the reports of Superintending 
Committees, that all interested may learn the facts in rela- 
tion to our schools, and the opinions of those who have 
given attention to the cause of common school education. 
The statistics which follow are as full as could be obtained 
from the town reports, which are often imperfect, yet they 
contain important facts. 

meetings of the board. 

At the meeting, as required by law, for organization on 
the 3d Wednesday of August, 1866, at the Capital, the 
commissioners appointed for eight counties were present, 
those nominated for the other two, having declined to 
serve. XL W. Condit was chosen Chairman, and Roger M. 
Sargent Secretary, and the Board was duly organized. 
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The Board held four sessions, on the forenoon, after- 
noon and evening of Wednesday, and the forenoon of 
Thursday, discussing various topics pertaining to State 
supervision of schools, normal schools, legislation regard- 
ing text books, and other questions upon education. The 
deficiencies of our own system were freely acknowledged 
and reviewed, yet its usefulness was also admitted, and 
practical considerations were presented as to the duties of 
the Commissioners and the methods in which they might 
best fulfill the trust committed to them. The advantages 
and disadvantages of various systems of State supervision 
were considered. Also the attention of the board was 
called to the subject of having one or more Normal schools 
in. our State ; and the systems of education in such schools, 
and the probable success, or impediments to prevent the 
highest usefulness of a normal school among us, with 
question of expense, were discussed 

The following committee to examine the systems of 
school supervision in the other Eastern States, and Normal 
schools with their operation and success, and prepare a 
report for the next meeting of the Board, was appointed : 
namely, the Chairman, Secretary, and Hosea Qttimby. 

On the manner of school government some members of 
the Board expressed their opinions that the teachers must 
use all means necessary for the proper control of the 
scholars, and therefore should retain the right to inflict 
corporal punishment when it was essential to tfye prosper* 
ity of the school, and also of the authority of teachers over 
scholars on their way to and from school — that it extended 
to all things directly. affecting the school itself. The em- 
ployment of male and female teachers was also discussed, 
and the perplexing questions regarding school books 
could not fail of coining in for a portion of the time; The 
duties of commissioners in regard to lecturing and visiting 
schools, and also as to calling school conventions, were 
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considered, and* it was thought to be desirable to hold such 
conventions in some towns and counties, while in others 
the prospects of usefulness were not sufficiently promising 
to warrant the attempt. And while a resolution was 
adopted recommending them wherever commissioners 
should think it expedient, yet it was left to each to judge 
for his own county and for the several towns. 

After some consideration of the want of knowledge of 
our own State, on motion of Mr. 8tark, the following 
resolution was adopted : 

"Reaoked, That in the opinion of this Board, greater 
knowledge of the geography, history and constitution of 
the State should be imparted in our district schools, and 
for this purpose, we believe some text-book should be 
prepared." 

In view of the importance of education, the Commis- 
sioners were impressed with their responsibility, yet felt 
embarrassed by the inadequacy of the means at their dis- 
posal. They had asked foj an appropriation to enable 
tbem to call common school conventions ; that teachers, 
committees, and friends of education in the several coun- 
ties, or in portions of counties, or in neighboring towns, 
might be gathered for the consideration of educational 
matters, but nothing had been allowed for this purpose. 
"With salaries too meager to meet the expenses of travel- 
ing through their counties, even the pay per day while 
attending the meetings of the Board not having been 
raised by the legislature when they voted increased pay to 
themselves, yet interested in their benevolent and useful 
work, the Commissioners, before separating, passed the 
following resolution : 

"Resolved, That although the Legislature has deemed it 
inexpedient to increase the salaries of the members of the 
Bfcard of Education, nevertheless, we, as members of that 
Board, will do all in our power to advance the interest of 
common school education in our respective counties, re- 
gardless of expense." 
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The Board adjourned to the Tuesday following the first 
Wednesday of June next. 

At the adjourned meeting, June 11, 1867, all the com- 
missioners were present except Mr. Rollins, of Rocking- 
ham County, and Mr. Barker of Carroll County, deceased 
in April, after performing the duties of his office for the 
year, and no successor was appointed. 

The Board held discussions upon the desirableness of 
securing a plan of more efficient supervision of schools 
and also of preparing teachers. Time was likewise spent 
in reviewing the work of the past year. Most of the Com- 
missioners had visited all the towns in their several 
counties, and several had held conventions, and given lec- 
tures, so far as audiences could be obtained, or it seemed 
desirable to do so. 

A conference was held with the Committees on Educa- 
tion of the Senate and House of Representatives, and 
various recommendations were submitted for their consid- 
eration, some of which received their sanction and were 
acted upon in the Legislature ; others were not adopted, 
and some were superseded by the adoption of others. 

Several sections in the report of the committee to revise 
the Statutes of the State of New-Hampshire were objected 
to, and the attention of the Special Committee on that 
report was called to the subject, and action was taken on 
some of the sections. 

After interesting and pleasant sessions for two days, 
the Board separated with the expectation that a new and 
more fairly compensated system of supervision of schools 
would soon be inaugurated ; and while reviewing their 
hard and poorly paid labors, they felt that they had, many 
of them, faithfully performed a work of usefulness, whose 
value few appreciated, while often the delinquencies of 
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some, leaving, their work unperformed, had been charged 
upqn those who had diligently and faithfully finished the 
duty assigned to them. 

The State would doubtless be willing to pay one man 
a more ample salary, for less work, than has been paid to 
the ten commissioners. Thirteen towns had at this time 
returned to the Secretary no report of their schools, thus 
causing unavoidable delay in finishing the summary of the 
State report on education. As the Secretary of the Board 
has no direct means of communicating authoritatively 
with the towns, except through the office of the Secretary 
of State,, .the remedy for this delinquency is circuitous. 
A State Superintendent, with ample powers and direct 
Connection with the schools and committees, could demand 
prompt returns. The other advantages of greater unity, 
of increased efficiency, of power to make his supervision 
felt throughout the State, are left for the experience of the 
system to exhibit. 

COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. 

The Board of Education was formed in 1850 by a law 
of the state providing for the appointment of a Com- 
missioner of Common Schools in each county, and these 
together should constitute the Board ; this took the place 
of the Commissioner for Common Schools, to which office 
one man had previously been appointed for the whole 
State. 

A complete history of this Board and of all the work 
of the several Commissioners would present a checkered 
view, but perhaps no man could write it. Like all new 
things, the plan at first attracted attention and awakened 
many expectations. Committees gave their help and full 
audiences attended lectures. Teachers' institutes were es- 
tablished, and liberal appropriations of school money set 
aside for their support. But in 1861 institutes were abol- 
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ished, and the salaries of the Commissioners were reduced. 
Probably a combination of reasons led to this action, such 
as the expense of some institutes, taking the money away 
from the schools, ill success, &c. ; yet it was felt to be an in* 
jurious blow at the cause of education, and since that time 
many of the commissioners have labored under a feeling 
of discouragement. 

The extent to which the duties of the Commissioner 
have been fulfilled has depended chiefly on the individual 
appointed, and partly on the encouragement which he re* 
o$ived* In some counties the friends of education would 
exert themselves to make his labors useful and his duties 
pleasant. But in others, and in some towns in the coun- 
ties, there was no cooperation with the Commissioner, and 
therefore his work could not be very effective. Occasion- 
ally antipathies against a former commissioner, or perhaps 
some injudicious movement would leave a prejudice which 
could not be overcome. It has been a question with some 
Commissioners how far it was their duty to fulfill their 
work in face of these discouragements. And many of 
the people have given way to prejudices, sometimes per- 
sonal and sometimes against the office. - Hence there has 
been little uniformity in the discharge of the duties. 
Some years, in eight or nine counties of the state, faithful 
Commissioners would well fulfill their work, visiting every 
town ; yet in some one county the person appointed would 
fail, and the people would judge all the rest by the neglect 
of one. Or, the Commissioners appointed for several 
years would faithfully do the work in a county, and then 
another* for political or other reasons, or a busy or ineffi- 
cient man being substituted, nothing would be done. The 
pay was so small that only few men were situated so as to 
consistently leave other business to attend to the work of 
tine Commissioner. When clergymen were appointed, 
being used to doing much work for small compensation, 
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ioterested in the cause of education and in the young, 
desirous of advancing the interests of society and doing 
all the good in their power, accustomed to public speak- 
ing, situated so as to control their time to some extent, 
and often having their own means of conveyance, they, 
usually have fulfilled the duties by visiting schools in the 
several towns, lecturing, conferring with committees and 
friends of education, sometimes holding conventions, and 
in numerous other works. 

And men from various other situations in life have 
nobly devoted time and effort to the office of common 
school Commissioner. Teachers have left their schools, 
lawyers their officer, even physicians their practice, to do 
this work. But usually it could not be expected that men 
in remunerative occupations could make the sacrifice to. 
go through a county, visit schools, confer with committees, 
awaken interest and lecture on education, for a compensa- 
tion which allowed only between 98 and #4 for each 
town; and out of this the Commissioner must pay his 
own traveling expenses and board, unless some friend of 
education took him in. Hotel bills in large towns were 
more than the fraction of the salary. But a man interest- 
ed in: education had a favorable opportunity to find all 
the condition of schools, to become acquainted with 
teachers and with the best society, in the several towns, to 
exert an influence by bis visits and remarks in school, by 
his public lectures, and by his conference with commit* 
tees* Thus, though there were discouragements, and 
little compensation, the interest gained and the feeling of 
doing good were compensatory. Last year, at the meeting 
of the Board in JunQ, it was apparent that some felt that 
not quite the full work of the year had been done. Two 
who had been appointed had left the state before visiting 
the towns in their counties, and one of these too late for 
his successor to do any of the work, though the successor 
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of the other, with pay for only abont half the year, had 
visited every town but one in his county. And one Com- 
missioner had been prostrated by sickness during the en* 
tire season when he would otherwise have had his visiting 
tour to make, and was unable to report at the meeting 
for the same cause; indeed soon after he died. From 
these causes, over which the Board had no control, not 
quite the usual amount of work had been done. Yet the 
eight remaining Commissioners briefly reviewed their 
work for the year, and found it to sum up as follows, so 
far as could be recollected at the time : 180 towns had 
been visited by them, in 142 of which lectures had been 
given, or school conventions had been held by the com- 
missioner ; in five counties, 375 schools had been visited, 
and the other three commissioners had visited so many 
they could not sum them up ; in many of these schools, 
remarks had been made to the scholars and advice given 
to the teachers ; one alone kept a record which showed 
that he had addressed 8760 persons in schools and in his 
lectures ; there had been conference with committees and 
friends of education, the cause had been promoted by cor- 
respondence, " inquiries and other means, " as the law 
specifies, beside the preparation of the school reports for 
each of the counties, some of which had been published 
in the local newspapers, and for the State. In view of 
these facts, justice requires that the Commissioners, who 
have been faithful, should not be censured with the fail- 
ures of others, and though all desire more efficiency, it is 
not right to say that nothing has been done under the 
present system. 

Doubtless a State Superintendent, paid for devoting his 
whole time, will be expected to do much more than this, 
and may perhaps be able to ; yet his salary will be more 
by one half than the entire salaries of the ten Commis- 
sioners, his traveling expenses will be paid, while theirs 
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were not, and he will have all his time to devote to the 
work, while they could 4evote bat a part of theirs. That 
preparation which they tirade for one county, will by him 
be used over the entire State. And the interest in edu- 
cation which they kept alive during the exciting times of 
war, and in the depression of feeling regarding home 
affairs, when public attention was all engrossed in the pres- 
ervation of the national government, can be hereafter 
used to good purpose in advancing our schools, now that 
public interests return to their own channels, and attention 
will naturally be more given to the pressing wants around 
us. Yet those who will hereafter complete the edifice 
should not forget those who have labored hard to preserve 
the foundations during the floods of war and excitement, 
and the times of anxiety and trouble. In reviewing the 
past few years, we have reason for gratitude that so much 
has been preserved to us, that our schools have gone* for- 
ward with so little interruption, that the officers having 
charge of our educational affairs have conducted with so 
much wisdom as not to offend the sensitive and excited 
public, and that amid the turmoil of war, the peaceful work 
of education has been pursuing its steady way. 

SCHOOL CONVENTIONS. 

As will be seen by the reports of the several Commis- 
sioners, conventions of teachers, committees, persons pre- 
paring to teach, and friends of education, have been held 
in different towns, and in several counties. Borne of these 
have been attended with considerable interest and gratify- 
ing success. The honorable Commissioners have labored 
hard and willingly, and have felt rewarded for their efforts, 
and many teachers, and others, have given time and 
means. But men generally do not care to put forth their 
best efforts without some compensation. And no pay 
could be offered to any for their services in lecturing, or 
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giving instruction, in such conventions; therefore, the 
exercises were, of necessity, voluntary. Yet it is bene- 
ficial for teachers to get together for mutual improvement, 
each taking some part in the convention. If, however, 
experienced talent could be obtained, more benefits might 
be gained; and even when we have experienced talent 
among our teachers, to get its best efforts, some compen- 
sation should justly be offered. Men do not care to go to 
warfare on their own charges. There are, also, incidental 
expenses connected with the holding of teachers' conven- 
tions, in order to make them successful to the highest de- 
gree, such as printing circulars and notices, obtaining a 
place in which to hold the conventions, &c, which there 
are now no means of defraying. Therefore, a reasonable 
appropriation, granted by the State, for paying the ex- 
penses of a number of conventions in each county, would 
be promotive of the interests of education. These conven- 
tions would bring teachers and friends of education to* 
gether, awaken increased attention, lead to improved 
methods, and, by the consultations, new measures for the 
advancement of this great cause would be suggested. A 
lethargy and discouragement now rests upon the public 
mind, from want of some such means of awakening inter- 
est. And great evils are suffered to remain, because there 
is want of knowledge On the subject by some, and inability 
to remedy them by others. Young teachers and inexpe- 
enced committees often make mistakes which they would 
readily learn how to avoid, if they had means of consult- 
ing with others, and the opportunity of attending somd 
well-conducted school convention, in whteh the practical 
subjects were brought up for consideration. In our 
smaller counties, perhaps two conventions, one in the 
spring, and the other in the latter part of summer, or au- 
tumn, might answer the purpose, though there would be 
dvantages in also having town conventions, which should 
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bring in the older scholars, daring a day of the school 
session. In onr larger counties, conventions should be 
held in several places, in different sections of the counties. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The great subject of a Normal School still delays to 
reach any decisive point, and young persons in our State 
Wishing to prepare fully for teaching, as a permanent busi- 
ness, are obliged to resort to other States to find any school 
specially devoted to the work of training teachers. As a 
consequence, we lose some of our best talent. And those 
who remain are not encouraged as they should be. A 
Normal School, if judiciously located, and successfully sus- 
tained, would give the work of teaching more of a pro- 
fessional character, and raise the position of the teacher to 
higher respect and permanence. Or aid furnished to some 
of our best academies and high schools, to enable them to 
have courses of normal instruction, might be beneficial. 
Some members of the Board have considered the subject 
to considerable extent, and, in the present circumstances 
of the State, feel favorably disposed to some efficient 
action of this kind, and so recommended to the commit- 
tee of the Legislature. 

The report of the Commissioner, appointed the last 
year, upon a Normal School, has been circulated, and, 
therefore, this Board need do no more than refer to it. 
Only two offers of places were made to the Commissioner; 
namely, Manchester and Mont-Vernon ; and thus the sub- 
ject delays, bat we hope for action. 

STUDIES PURSUED IN SCHOOLS. 

It may be proper to make brief remarks on the Btudiee 
pursued in the schools. Reading, practiced in ail the 
schools and by all the scholars, daily, except in some of 
the high schools, has two objecte : namely, first so to read 
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as to understand, and, second, to teach to read so that the 
hearer shall plainly understand. Teachers should have 
in view both these objects, the former applicable more 
particularly to the younger scholars, and the latter to be 
sought as they become more advanced. Thoughtless pro- 
nouncing of words should be guarded against, as making 
scholars like " sounding brass," and neglect to pronounce 
them correctly, fully and audibly, should also be prevented. 
A short lesson well read is more profitable than a long 
exercise carelessly run over. There has been increased 
attention given to the sounds of the letters, and what may 
be called the elocution of reading during the past few 
years. 

Spelling is also of universal practice in all schools 
and by all scholars, unless in the advanced classes in high 
schools. Usually the chief object had in view is to teach 
to put the letters together in proper order to form the 
words used in our singularly composite and irregular lan- 
guage, though sometimes spelling by the sounds and vocal 
elements of words is also practiced. Various methods are 
being introduced with the more advanced classes in spell- 
ing, beside the old method of verbally giving out the 
words and having the pupils name the letters and pro- 
nounce the syllables. Writing the words, as given by the 
teacher, on slates or tablets, is the most common now in 
use, and has important benefits. Sometimes, however, 
there is not sufficient number of words spelled, nor suffi- 
cient variety to accomplish the work of teaching how to 
spell all the words in our language. Occasionally, also, 
there is a tendency to use the few words in the reading 
books, and not employ the spelling book so much as is 
needed. 

Writing is much neglected in our schools. It is some- 
what aside from most of the other studies, and it is often 
not convenient to find a time for it, and to amount to any 



thing, special -time must be given. The conveniences for 
writing in ink— fountains in the desks are not provided in 
most of the school houses. In winter the ink freezes, and 
in summer scholars prefer same other occupation ; many 
of the teachers are more defective in penmanship than in 
any thing ^Ise ; and for a combination of reasons, writing is 
only & little fcbtendod to in public schools, but left for pri- 
vate tuition, or is neglected. But one great object of our 
public schools is to teach to write so that none shall be 
incapable of doing that whieh is -so essential to ; a person's 
fulfilling the duties of any station in society. There 
would be advantages in requiring more time a<nd atten- 
tion to be devoted to penmanship. 

Arithmetic is. the next • study in the estimation of our 
calculating people. It is so fully pursued in all our 
schools that no remarks are needed, unices it be the cau- 
laan not to slight the fundamental rules, and not to aspire 
into books tpo high for the use and too difficult tor the 
capacities of the pupils. Algebra follows the higher 
Arithmetics, and a little Geometry is occasionally found* 

To Geography a fair portion of time is given in most 
schools, though in some it is singularly neglected. It is 
surprising to find that this most interesting study of the 
.world is inert attended to by all in $very school. Globes 
and .outline tuwtps would be useful to afar greater extent 
than they are found. But aqunatod, interesting teaching 
is what is chiefly ^needed to awaken n*ore ipterest in Geog- 
raphy. Tihere is a singular deficiency in the knowledge of 
that which is near us, and with w>hich our scholars, grow- 
ing *ip, will havemost to do, namely, our own State ; and 
"(there is. no book accessible to the young to give them the 
requisite information. Vermont has an excellent bo?k 
» on its Geography and History, adapted for schools, and in 
. accordance with the recommendation of the Bo^rd, a book, 
2 
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with the same design, is being prepared for this State ; hut 
' to make it correct and complete will require some further 
time. 

Grammar is usually pursued by scholars who arrive at 
any degree of attainment in our schools ; but probably in 
no other study is there so much complaint about finding 
a satisfactory text-book. The correct use of our language 
is so much a matter for the living voice, and so difficult to 
be reduced to regular rules, that oral teaching must prob- 
ably be depended upon in this, more than in some other 
studies. The book can only be used as a tarf-book, each 
teacher must make his own sermons and instructions from 
it. The judicious correction of common violations of 
Grammar, as they arise in conversation, and are heard in 
the school room, is desirable. 

History is pursued probably more than any other of the 
higher studies, and demands a prominent place ; for though 
it may be read by the scholars at any time, it deserves to 
be taught in school, not merely by committing memoriter 
the words of the author, but by fixing the great facts in 
the memory. 

Physiology is studied to some extent, but needs to be 
more pursued as a branch of education, and its principles 
understood and practiced by teachers and scholars to give 
"sound minds in sound bodies." We want sane not in- 
sane physical and mental development. 

The other higher English branches and the languages 
are studied to so limited an extent, and are confined 
almost exclusively to our high schools, though occasion- 
ally found in scattered district schools among the advanced 
sons and daughters of farmers on our hill sides, that. no 
remarks need to be made. The fundamental studies are 
of course of vastly greater importance and should not be 
slighted for a smattering of Latin or French, yet higher 
knowledge and culture may well be sought by all our 
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youth, and they should not be limited to the narrow range 
of the "three Rs, Beading, Kiting and Rithmetic," nor 
discouraged from looking broadly over, or searching deeply 
beneath the waters of the ocean of truth, nor from explor- 
ing the language of people on other shores. And it is no 
inappropriate use of school money to give our youth these 
advantages. A narrow policy of shutting out advanced 
studies is suicidal to all the higher interests of our schools. 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

We have reason to be grateful that the troublesome 
question of school discipline, and of corporal punishment, 
has not much disturbed public opinion, nor distracted the 
schools in our State, as in some places in a neighboring 
State. There may have been neglect, and the reports of 
superintending committees show that there has been .some 
laxity of school government ; still we have been saved 
from general trouble. These great principles seem to be 
admitted, that a teacher must govern, must have his own 
plans and methods, which be must wisely carry out, and 
to which he must require all his scholars to conform, for 
unity, for success, for the good of the school, for progress 
in studies and justice to all) and for maintaining his own 
character and dignity. It will also readily appear to the 
thoughtful, that it is best for the young to learn obedience, 
as a preparation for active life, in which obedience to 
proper authorities — to law, to government, to the require- 
ments of society, and to God, is required of all. Obedi- 
ence is part of the great discipline of our lives, and should 
be commenced in school, if not at home, before the child 
enters school. To secure this, the teacher should have 
all the necessary, means and power. If it can not be se- 
cured in any cases by persuasion and gentle methods, and 
can be secured by corporal punishment, then that is a 
necessary and just resort, to which the teacher has a right 
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to torn. And it' must be left to him to decide, at the time, 
and in the circumstances, when and what degree of cor- 
rection is necessary. 

At the same time, while school government is author- 
itative, it should be administered with wisdom and kind- 
ness. Having the place and power of a parent, the teacher 
also needs the love of a parent. Authority, tempered by 
mildness, is to be sought. The government should not 
be made obtrusive, nor shown to be exercised simply to 
exhibit the authority of the teacher in an. offensive man- 
ner, nor contests be needlessly provoked. *¥or all this 
actually degrades a teacher's true dignity. Neither should 
scolding or whipping be rashly used, for they confuse the 
thoughts, frighten the timid, and discourage. The tem- 
per of the teacher should be kept under entire control, 
for any exhibition of passion provokes willfulness and pas- 
siion in return ; yet quick and prompt must be a teacher's 
decisions and actions, arid he must govern a large number 
with varied dispositions. The desirableness of sortie mod- 
ification of the law in regard to the teacher's power to 
suspend ot expel scholars teho will not obey, has been 
discussed, and the new codification Of the laws enlarges 
that power. It may be needed, but should be under the 
supervision of the committee, for teachers might act 
hastily, or with passion or prejudice. 

COMMON SCHOOLS AND HIGHER INSTITUTIONS. 

Otir common schools would be benefited if they could 
be brought into more direct connection with higher insti- 
tutions of learning, -and out system would be elevated by 
infusing into it a spirit of higher culture, pointing to more 
advanced studies. We have a noble College, and many 
excellent Academies and Seminaries in our State ; but our 
common schools have uo means of gaining advantage 
from them, except very indirectly. With our prevalent 
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ideas of th* independence of each institution from every 
other, it may not be easy to find any method of bringing, 
about a connection, yet it is worth the effort Our com- 
mon schools need the elevating influence to be gained 
from relations to the college and academies, and these 
higher institutions would derive great advantages from a 
closer connection with the schools* and through them 
with all the people of the. State. 

One method by which a connection might be made, 
would be by scholarships. If the prize of attending a 
higher institution, free of tuition, could be held out before 
the pupils of our schools, as a reward for those making 
the best attainments, it might stimulate them to study, and 
awaken aspirations for greater progress. If* the State 
would endow scholarships in the College for the most 
deserving and promising scholars from the public schools, 
benefits would result to all parties. At the same time the 
College would do well to give, more attention to prepar- 
ing students to teach, especially those who expect to enter 
on this important and practical duty. At the examina- 
tion of the students in college, many things were gratify- 
ing, but especially the expanding course of studies in the 
direction of the natural sciences and of those matters which 
are of practical importance. Yet it was felt that the 
fundamental portions of each study and branch taught 
should neither be overlooked nor taken for granted, but 
that students should be fitted for teaching by frequently 
having recalled to them those elementary branches which 
come into most common use. While the highest possible 
culture is to be aimed at, yet to prepare young men for the 
actual duties of life, the practical subjects and simpler 
studies need to be so often recalled to mind, that there 
shall be no possibility of failure to know them when there 
is demand for their use. An active, practical age requires 
practical men to lead society, and carry forward all needed 
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reforms. Our educational institutions need moVe to stand 
together, and thus fulfill the meaning of the original Greek 
word, from which the word system- is derived, and all 
advance together. 

OUR SCHOOLS MUST ADVANCE BECAUSE OTHER SOCIAL AFFAIRS 
ARE ADVANCING. 

There are improvements in every department. In 
mechanical operations the improvements are strikingly 
manifest; in every manufacture the inventions are num- 
erous ; changes in art bring objects formerly the luxury 
of the opulent into the homes of all the people ; in com- 
merce and the interchange of commodities between nations, 
or distant parts of the same nation, the facilities are rapid- 
ly increasing; in the communication of knowledge by the 
telegraph, the press, the newspaper and books, there are 
great advances, securing quicker and vastly more general 
diffusion of intelligence ; in domestic life, in providing 
warmth, light, and comforts of every kind, there are im- 
proved methods ; in social relations, in morality, temper- 
ance, care for the poor, the blind, the insane, the deaf, 
found, in fact, not necessarily to be dumb, as the school in 
Massachusetts has demonstrated, constant efforts are made 
to secure improvements, and are, to an encouraging extent, 
successful. Even the vicious are better watched over and 
more often reformed. In this general progress, our schools 
must not stand still. We are accumulating wealth ; and 
advanced and extended education should go on with the 
increase of property. Knowledge and morality should 
hold the reins of power. If the refining influences of 
education do not keep pace with our mechanical, com- 
mercial, social and pecuniary progress, there is danger 
that gross materialism, purse-proud wealth, selfish epicuri- 
inism, and ignorant self-conceit, may sap the foundations 
)f public virtue, and destroy the mental and moral bene- 
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fits which should be derived from civilization. Though 
commerce may fill our marts with all the products of 
foreign lands ; though internal communications may give 
rapid interchange of all commodities ; though we fly as on 
the wings of the wind and make the lightning do our 
bidding ; though the. mines yield treasures of gold, and 
wealth flows in upon our people ; though we wash our 
steps in butter and the rocks pour out rivers of oil ; yet if 
we become self-conceited, ignorant, proud, given up to 
pleasures and lusts, and dwelling upon mere material de- 
velopment without mental and moral progress, we shall 
fail of being a worthy, noble, truly happy, or permanently 
free people, and our hoarded wealth will turn to a ruinous 
mass of corruption. Our children, growing up in profli- 
gacy and vice, without educated minds, cultivated feelings 
and refined taste, will make the wealth a curse instead of 
a blessing to them, and to our shame, we shall find that 
we have fatally neglected the highest gain. 

Hence every means should be employed to secure the 
greatest advantages of education. The most liberal ex- 
penditures required should be freely devoted to this pur- 
pose. The question should not be, " with how little can 
our schools be barely supported," but " how much can be 
employed to any advantage." The reports from many 
towns tell a sad story of deficiency of means for the proper 
support of schools. Poorly paid teachers, short schools, 
defective accommodations in shabby school-houses, desti- 
tute of apparatus, are not what we should have. Other 
towns and cities, as the records show, are more liberal and 
receive greater advantages. But we should secure the 
best available privileges for education to all the children 
of our State. The highest object that can now occupy 
the attention of our legislators is to provide for the educa- : 
tion of all the young. Partisan chicanery and political 
schemings should not be allowed to defeat efforts for; 
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greater educational advantages. Party differences are not 
worthy to be mentioned in this connection.- Out schools 
should be above all parties, and the best measures adoptedy 
regardless of all political preferences. To keep outf edti- 
cation on a high plane of fitness for' the present times, it 
shduld be elevated above all other affairs in government 
or society. 

* < ? er thrones and kings elate," 

it shofild rise to highest place. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

In accordance with the wishes of this Board* and of the 
Boards in other States* a National Department of educa- 
tion has been established at "Washington, and Hon. Henry 
Barnard has been appointed Chief, who^e reports we may 
hope to obtain in due time. 

General education is extending throughout the whole 
country and among all classes of the population. The 
Freedmen in particular, are giving a remarkable exhibi- 
tion of their desire for knowledge and their capacity to 
acquire it. The benevolence of the country has been 
shown in furnishing theih the means of education. Gen- 
erous benefactions, also, for the education of the people, 
have been made to some sections of the country, and some 
States enjoy large school funds. The reports from other 
States teach us the importance of seeking more ample 
funds and more generous annual appropriations. We 
must awake to nobler efforts, or others will surpass us in 
the privileges offered to the young. 

Our little State has had a prominent influence in this 
country through its educated sons, who have taken an 
influential part in the counsels of the nation, or have 
become leading citizens in various positions in other parts 
of the land. We must continue our educational privileges 
f tf e would retain our influence and the respect of other 
States. 
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Impressed with the need of more ample school funds, 
and considering the fact that the Western States possess 
such funds, to the value in some eases of several millions, 
arising from lands donated to them by the Government of 
the United States, which lands, though located within the 
territory, now erected into States, belonged to the whole 
country together, and seeing that we have helped bear the 
expenses of the government, and often to obtain, by pur- 
chase, new additions to the national domain, this Board 
feel that, in equity, our State is entitled to a grant of the 
public lands of the United States, the avails of which shall 
be devoted to the interests of common schools. We de- 
sired to press this view ; but it was thought by others not 
judicious at the present time. Still we keep it in mind 
for future use. Somebody may reap the benefits of this. 

The government is as much bound to take care of the 
education of the people, as to attend to many other matters 
which claim attention. And common schools for all the 
people rife as worthy of grants of public lands, as agricul- 
tural colleges, which at the most can reach only a limited 
class. No exact statistics are accessible to show how 
ranch land has. been granted to each of the newer States, 
for schools, but probably the report of the Chief of the 
National Department of Education, will give us the facts, 
as that was one of the first objects had in view in his ap- 
pointment 

The Land Office report says : " By munificent acts of 
legislation, there have* been conceded, for works of internal 
improvement, and schools, over one hundred and thirty 
million eight hundred and seventy-five thousand acres." 

We wduld like a little share in those u munificent" gifts 
of our common government* If the younger son has the 
fatted calf, the older son, who has always stayed at home 
and never rebelled, and worked hard on the farm to sup- 
port the family, ought at least to have a kid. 
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diminution op scholars, 

One fact, manifest to all who are accustomed to visit 
the schools throughout the rural portions of the State, 
affects the mind with sadness. It is the decrease in the 
numbers of pupils in the schools, and of children in many 
of the towns. This is not made up by the growth af cities 
and villages, for, as will be seen by comparison with the 
reports of former years, the whole number in the schools 
of our State diminishes. This will appear from the fol-. 
lowing table, showing the whole number of different 
scholars, four years of age and upward, attending school 
not less than two weeks : 

In 1860 there were reported, 94,576 

" 82,840 

. 84,787 

85,347 
83,401 
" (Concord not reported) 77,681 
" 79,375 . 

77,840 

Showing thus an almost continual and constant decrease 
of not far from two thousand scholars a year. Were this 
decrease due entirely to the fact that our youth do not 
continue in school to as advanced an age as formerly, we 
should look upon it with sadness, as denoting a neglect of 
the means of gaining a complete and advanced education. 
But only a part of the decrease carf be ascribed to this 
cause. Were it due to emigration from our State, we 
might feel resigned by the thought that, though our chil- 
dren do not remain in our own State, yet, going West, or 
to other States, they are helping to build the common 
fabric of our great country, with all its noble institutions*. 

But the alarming fact is, that there are fewer chil- 
dren, especially among our own indigenous population. 



1861 


44 44 


1862 


44 44 


1863 


44 44 


1864 


44 44 


1865 


44 44 


1866 


44 44 


1867 


44 44 
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Whether foam weaker vitality, or artificial habits of life, 
or the increased expenses of supporting families, or indo- • 
lence and love of leisure, inducing an unwillingness to . 
have the care of children, or from criminal causes and 
disobedience of the laws of God, the fact is apparent that 
the number of children, and the size of families, has been 
diminishing. And this demands the serious consideration 
of all friends of eduoation, morality and progress, of every 
lover of his State and of society. So far as it is absolute- 
ly unavoidable, we must submit to it, as we submit to dis- 
ease and death ; so far as it can in any way be remedied, 
the attention of community should be called to this sub- 
ject. It is forced upon our attention, in connection with 
the schools, for in many district** where formerly were 
large schools, now we find few scholars; and towns and 
whole counties are diminishing in youthful population. 
So- far as this is the result of voluntary wrong action, we 
must expect a fearful. retribution to fall upon our commu- 
nities and our State. Neither love of ease, nor luxurious 
enjoyment, nor fear of want, nor unwillingness to educate 
or govern children, should lead to violation of the great 
principles of the divine law given to our first parents, to 
multiplyfand replenish the earth. Nor can false delicacy 
be allowed longer to demand silence on this subject. The 
benediction of the Psalmist upon the father of children, 
il Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them;, 
they shall not be ashamed, but they shall speak with the 
enemies in the gate," deserves the consideration of the 
people of our State. It has been our boast that, if we 
could not raise as bountiful crops as the more fertile States, 
yet w.e could raise men ; but the prospects of a full supply 
of men growing up from children are not as promising as 
they should be. One town report says: "New-Hamp- 
shire can never be of importance as an agricultural State. 
Her granite hills, with their cold climate and sterile soil, 
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do net admit of it. Nor has she sea^coast to admit of her. 
being a commercial State; but she is admirably adapted 
to raise men/' Raise them, then ! 

EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS OP COMMITTEES. 

• 

The reports of superintending committees, embodying 
the results of personal experience and close observation, 
written with care by men deeply interested in the subject, 
are valuable documents ; but large portions of them are 
occupied with observations of local application, or with 
those common truths which need to be repeated in every 
place, so that extracts from them would often be repeti- 
tious of essentially the same recommendations. There- 
fore, while some extracts are taken for this report, it is 
with regret that others are omitted. But such truths as 
the need of more money for the schools* the duty of pa- 
rents to sustain the teachers, the importance that pruden- 
tial committees be well chosen * and employ good teachers* 
&c, find expression in numerous town reports, and are 
needed for local impression. There are many important, 
facts in the statistical returns, also; but the form for these, 
returns needs to be revised and essentially modified. If 
an efficient Superintendent of Public Instruction is ap- 
pointee^ he can, with his ample compensation, draw out 
and set forth these facts so as to make impression upon 
the people of the State. The Secretary of the Board of 
Education has not felt it to be proper for him to introduce, 
essential changes, as he holds office but one year, and 
before any plans which he might make could be carried 
into operation, a successor comes into his place. Indeed, 
the reports of committees do not all come in till.it is 
about time for him to give way to his successor, and his 
summary must be finished in haste, and with the feeling 
hat for whatever he does he will get little credit, and can 
complete no essential reform. The Superintendent of 
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Public Instruction, paid for devoting bis entire time to 
the schools, and holding office for a longer term, will be 
expected to carry out great plans of reform, and make 
reports more full and elaborate than a Secretary of the 
Board could make. 

The reports on education, in many of the States, are 
more extended and voluminous than ours have usually 
been, for they have more amply paid officers of State su- 
pervision ; yet ours have embraced the views of many 
different persons — the Secretary, the several Commission- 
ers, and the committees of the towns — so that what has 
been lost in unity and fullness of view by one person, has 
been made up by the many views of numerous persons. 
If the light has not been so concentrated in a single focus, 
its rays have been more widely diffused over the whole 
field. 

The Secretary takes extracts from the superintending 
school committees' reports, and opens thus the opportuni- 
ty for the expression of different views; but he is not to be 
held responsible for all the views expressed. The com- 
mittees of each town are abundantly able to defend their 
own opinions. 

NO STAMP REQUIBED ON SCHOOL DOCUMENTS. 

Finding much difference among different towns in the 
use of stamps of Internal Revenue, some using them on 
all their* school documents, others using them on some, 
and others not on any, and the majority using them on 
teachers' certificates, I wrote to Washington to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, and after giving an explan- 
ation of the object of the Teacher's Register, -I received 
the following decision, which was communicated to the 
County Commissioners, and through them to the Superin- 
tending School Committees, so far as opportunity offered: 



,) 
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Treasury Department, 

Office of Internal Revenue, 

Washington, Sept, 24, 1866. 

Sir : I reply to your letter of the 18th instant, that the 
following named instruments required by the school laws 
of New-Hampshire, when made, signed and issued by the 
Superintending, School Committee, in his official capacity 
and in the discharge of hid official duties, fall within the 
provisions of section 154 of the act in force, and are 
exempt from stamp tax : 

1st. Certificate of qualification of a teacher. 

2d. Certificate of the return of a teacher's register. 

8d. Copies of the Superintending Committee's report 
required to be filed with the town-clerk and Secretary of 
State. 

At the end of teacher's register and record, is the fol- 
lowing : ' To the Superintending School Committee of the 

1 respectfully present the record and statements in 

this register as my final report required by the laws of 
this State.' 

This is not a certificate of the accuracy of the report, or 
register, or any other fact ; it is simply a letter of trans- 
missal, which requires no stamp. 

Very respectfully, 

E. A, Rollins, Commissioner. 

Rev. Roge$ M. Sargent, 

Secretary of Board of Education of J?. 27." 

This decision will relieve committees from some doubt 
and embarassment, for where stamps were used only on 
certificates, some doubt whether the teacher or the com- 
mittee should pay for the stamp. Our teachers are too 
poorly compensated to be required to pay for a stamp 
every term, and committees are in not much better con- 
dition. It is a trifling matter to individuals, but worth 
something for the whole State. 
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/ 
CONCLUSION? FROM THE SUMMARY. 

Extended remarks might be made on the summary, 
comparisons instituted between this and former years, and 
conclusions drawn ; but each person interested can make 
the comparison for themselves, and draw their own con- 
clusions. Sixteen towns were dilatory" in making their 
returns, so that the returns could not be added promptly, 
and six have not reported at all ; but to prevent this 
report from being defective, their returns for last year are 
copied and added in, as they would be about the same this 
year. A few explanations may be made. The number of 
districts (2309) does not show the exact number of schools, 
for in cities and large villages, many schools are in one 
district, while in the borders of rural towns, contiguous 
districts may unite in one school, yet the parts be counted 
as districts in each town ; and there are fragmentary dis- 
tricts which some years have a school, and other years do 
not. The average attendance (53,065) is lower than it 
should be, for greater regularity would much improve our 
schools. The combining of the average of summer and 
winter, while we count in the totals all the different schol- 
ars attending in either term, makes the average seem a 
little less in comparison with the whole number than it 
otherwise would appear. It would be better to report the 
average percentage present each day, of the number ac- 
tually belonging to the schools at that time. We now 
report the average in comparison with all who attend 
school any part of the year. Some change into another 
district during the year, and so are reckoned twice in the 
totals, and thus the comparative difference between the 
whole number and the average is greater than it should 
be. Yet the attendance is far too irregular. This year 
being -&V shows an improvement of T $o over the ratio of 
attendance last year. 
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The great evil of truancy is increasing in our State, 
Formerly the desire for education was so general, or at 
least there was such a feeling in regard to attending school, 
that truancy was not thought of; but now boys are felling 
into this evil habit, especially in our large villages. Sev- 
eral reports allude to it. The remedy should be earnestly 
sought and promptly applied. The number reported as 
not attending school (2814) is doubtless less than the fact, 
for many towns, it will be seen by the table, make no 
report under this head, and in others only part of the dis- 
tricts report, or the number is conjectural. 

The wages of male teachers ($33.09 per raontb) is too 
small, and of female teachers ($18.44) unjustly meager; 
yet each a little increased upon last year. Why should 
female teachers, who keep excellent schools, and are well 
educated, be paid so much less than male teachers, who 
fully as often have poor schools ? 

The number of teachers reported (3918 of both sexes) 
is more than the actual number, for those who teach in 
two different towps during the year are counted twice, 
and in some cases those teaching in different districts in 
the same town are twice counted; while the .number re- 
ported as belonging in the towns is less than the actual 
number, because many towns do not report, and it is left 
to the committee to think up how many from the town 
are teaching any where; the committees do not know 
.every body, nor. always have perfect recollection. The in- 
ference some times drawn from this item, that less jper- 
sons belonging in the several towns and in our State are 
teaching then there are teachers employed in the State, 
is not borne out by the fact, for many towns do not report 
the number belonging in them who are teaching any 
where, while all report the number, of their teachers. 

Attention is called to the average length of schools, 
9AV weeks in summer, and 9 T V<r in winter, far too short, 
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.bat a slight improvement upon last year. Yet even this 
is too favorable, for many districts have only one. term in 
tbe year, and it is reported all as. winter or as summer 
school. Hence in some towns, instead of adding these to 
show how much schooling the children enjoy, we must 
take one alone, ae representing some districts* 

The amount of money, $290,307.81, for schools may ap- 
pear large, bat is in fact too small, and will be increased 
by recent enactments. The various items carry their awn 
lessons to the thoughtful student of figures* 

The aterage amount, $8.87, to a scholar, shows how 
poorly we pay for public education, in comparison with 
what is paid for other things; yet this is some. advance 
over last year, when the average was $8.25, a gratifying 
direction in which .to have a change ; but how far will 12 
cents a year go toward paying the increased expenses ? But 
recent enactments will yield more income for general tax 
than formerly, and the new dog law, instead of giving 
u the children's bread to the dogs," appropriates a part of 
the tax on dogs to. educate the children. With this fact 
in view we more patiently submit to the barking of the 
canines, A comparison of towns in regard to the amount 
of money appropriated on an average for each scholar is 
liable to give an unfair impression, for a town having 
scattered districts and small schools, must appropriate 
more to have the same length of school than a compact 
village. While on the, other hand, expensive high schools 
absorb a large part of the money in the cities, and the 
schooling of the mass of th( children may not cost more 
than in towns reporting a lower average. Therefore, fol- 
lowing custom of most years of late, no comparative table 
is made out this year ; but if any choose to make the com- 
parisons, they can easily do so from the column in the 
tables given. 
3 
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More visits might well be made by committees and 
others, if they were faithfully used, and made occasions of 
benefiting the schools. The item, " number of visits by 
citizens of the town not including strangers," in fact gen- 
erally does include strangers, for in the teacher's register, 
all visits are counted without distinction, and these are 
added together, for. who can tell in the summary of 
figures, whidh are citizens and which are not ? : 

The expenditures on school houses do not include small 
usual expenses, but building, rebuilding, ot extensively 
repairing. Of the $75,966.18 this year expended, $44,500 
is reported from Manchester, and $40,000 of this was for 
their new and excellent high school house. 

Perhaps not all the Academies are reported, but fifty is* 
enough, however excellent they may be, for our little State* 

More of our populous towns need to adopt a system of 
graded schools, uniting districts . for this purpose, and 
establishing good high schools, for all children whose 
qualifications are sufficient. Then have educated teachers; 
well-taught and well-governed schools, and all would ex- 
perience the benefits. 

While the summary shows that there is progress over 
some farmer years, and many indications prove an in- 
creased interest awakening throughout the State in com- 
mon school education, giving hope of improvements and 
far greater progress, encouraging thus those who will 
have charge of our educational affairs, there yet remain 
great works to be wrought in our whole school system, to 
which all should apply their efforts and give liberal aid. 
ROGER M. SARGENT, 

Secretary of Board of Education, 

State of New-Hampshire. 

Concord, June, 1867. 
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ROCKINGHAM COUNTY. 



Portsmouth, June 11, 1867. 
Rev. Roger M. Sargent : 

Dear Sir — Circumstances, occurring subsequently to 
my appointment, have prevented me from visiting the 
schools in this county. I therefore have no report to 
make. 

Yours respectfully, 

WM. H. ROLLINS, 
Corymismner for Rockingham County. 



STRAFFORD COUNTY- 



REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF COMMON SCHOOLS TO THE 
SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



The following was published in the papers in the county : 

The State appoints a Common School Commissioner for 
our County. If he faithfully attends to his duties, his 
observations and conclusions ought to be wprth something. 
And the publishing in the papers which the people read, 
of an article embodying his report, ought to be beneficial. 
Therefore, I trust it will not be considered assuming, if 
the following report is offered for public perusal. 

The Board of Education at their last meeting discussed 
th^.question of holding Common School Conventions in 
towns, or counties, or for several contiguous towns, and it 
was left to each Commissioner to decide and act upon the 
matter, as the circumstances in each place would seem to 
warrant. Yet the Board were in favor of such conven- 
tions, if they could be successfully held. But failing to 
obtain any appropriation from the State, and having no 
money to pay incidental expenses, the prospect of success 
was not very flattering. For all efforts must be voluntary 
and gratuitous. Yet I was unwilling to let any meas- 
ure, which had even the least possibility of usefulness, pass 
untried in our county, and, therefore, proposed to the 
Superintending Committees of several towns in different 
parts of the county, and to some of the older teachers, 
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the question wh0ther they would Aid ia haviag such con- 
ventions, or whether they thought the- attempt expedient 
Wherever sufficient encouragement was given, I sent the 
following printed notices : " Caramioa School Convention. 
Teachers, and oil preparing to teach, committees* parents, 
older scholars, and all friends of education,, are iiivited to 
meet in Convention in m ; ■ to consider questions of 
practical importance respecting schools, such as the best 
methods of teaching various branches, school, discipline, 
improvements needed," &c. So tar a* possible I secured 
the aid of competent persons, previously designated, to 
apeak on several topics. And I return thanks to those 
who generously aided* without compensation, in these 
conventions* It was an unpaid work to them, as it was 
to the Commissioner, except that his meager salary gives 
him a little compensation. Still all efforts for education 
have a higher than .pecuniary reward. Some success has 
attended the effort, but several places in our county are 
so situated that I did not deem it best to attempt to hold 
any convention. Still the result has satisfied me and others 
that, if we could have means to pay necessary expenses, 
conventions of teachers, committees, and other friends of 
education, would be useful in promoting in many ways 
the interest, of the cause. 

In Middleton, and New-Durham, town conventions 
were held, bringing together the teachers, comraiitteesy 
older scholacs; and some of the parents, and we had pleas- 
ant discussions of practical questions, and :the. result was 
gratifying. . 

In Durban, a ^convention was appointed, which it was 
hoped would; bring in teachers frcfrn all the towns in the 
southern end of the county, but only » few from abroad 
attended.* In Farmington, a convention for all who would 
attend: frdm all parts of the county was held, and was* 
very successful, abridging together, more of the teacher* 
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and awakening more interest in education than I have 
seen at any time in this county for several years. A town 
convention was arranged at Strafford, but a very severe 
storm prevented its being held: 

Perhaps a brief report of my observations in each town 
may not be amiss. 

In Milton, it was manifest that the efforts of the Prinoi* 
pal of the Classical Institute as Superintending School 
Committee, had infused new life into some of the schools. 
I lectured to a full audience in the evening after visiting 
the. Institute during the day. 

In Middleton, I visited a school in the forenoon and at* 
tended a successful convention in the afternoon, in the 
meeting house. Better school houses would render their 
schools pleasanter, but good teachers will succeed even in 
poor houses. 

In New-Durham, I saw two excellent schools in the 
forenoon y -and held a convention in the afternoon. There 
are some good school houses in this town, but some are 
unfit for use. The faithful committee and laborious teach- 
ers deserve praise. 

My appointed visit to Strafford was in the midst of a 
severe storm, but I saw two schools, one of them in the 
Academy, enjoying excellent advantages under a fully ed- 
ucated teacher. This town, instead of dividing districts 
ought to unite them. 

In Barrington, it was thought inexpedient to attempt a 
convention. I lectured to a full audience in a school 
house. Barrington has, taking them all, the best school 
houses of any town iu the county, but too abort schools. 
Such a teacher as Miss Arms is invaluable. I subsequent- 
ly visited two schools. 

I intended that the convention at Durham should ben* 
efit Lee and Madbury more than a lecture would. But atf 
only a few from those towns attended, I afterward visited 
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Lee, finding only two schools keeping and lectured to a 
good audience on a cold evening. Some in Lee show 
commendable interest in having good . schools. One visit 
to Durham to hold the convention seemed as much as I 
could afford, and under the care of their excellent com- 
mittee, I thought their schools did not need further visits 
by me, though I intended to make them if convenient. 
In Mad bury, I Found one school had unfortunately closed, 
and I visited the two that were keeping and doing well. 
Dear friends, do not let politics, or prejudices, or difficul- 
ties of any kind break up your schools. 

Dover is our only city, and has some excellent schools, 
with too small pay to the teachers, and manifest defects in 
the division of districts. I met the teachers and others 
one afternoon in the High School room, and also visited 
several of the schools at different times. The experience 
acquired by teachers renders it desirable that there should 
be few changes, and that the same teachers be retained. 

The village of Salmon Falls deserves special commend- 
ation for its liberality toward its schools. It expends 
more money, in proportion to *its wealth, than any other 
village of its size in the county, and, as a consequence, it 
receives correspondingly great benefits. The long expe- 
rience of the excellent teacher in the primary school, and 
the marked habits of order and good discipline of the 
Principal of the High School, offer advantages and awak- 
en interest such as is seldom seen. If the contiguous dis- 
tricts, or the whole town, would unite in sustaining this 
High School, its benefits would be more widely diffused. 

At Great Falls, after visitine: the schools on two occa- 
sions, I met the teachers for an afternoon conference. 
Some good schools are here found, with a careful grading; 
but the High School is too small ; and is it not possible 
that grading may be so stringent as to cut down the bright 
scholars and not give th^m sufficient encouragement and 
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interest ? It was cheering to see the experienced hand of 
Bf. cotoamittee Of former years, again returned and holding 
the helm of the ship. 

Rochester is a large town with many schools, and they 
are somewhat varied. The village has well graded schools* 
each year improving in some respects. , At Gonic I iound. 
the school much too large for one teacher; and the vote to 
oj>en another school is none too early* Still by hard work, 
the teacher has done well this winter. 

In the town of Farmington my visits to schools have 
been numerous, but of them I will not speak. The voters 
of the town, to raise $500 extra* and to unite two small 
districts, are in the right direction, and especially the for- 
iaer is worthy of commendation. 

At. the county convention nt Farmingtonj the* .services, 
of H. H. Lincoln, Esq,, an elocutionist of Boston, were 
procured, and asiit was thought by several that Elocutionary 
Readings by him would awaken more interest in reading 
and elocution, I was induced to arrange Readings, for him 
for a week in different villages in the. county. Unfortu- 
nately, however,, he could not come till so late that many, 
of the schools had closed, and others were near closing. 
He gave excellent satisfaction, and all were gratified with 
Ms elbeuf ion, and it is thought benefits, resulted and will 
result. Yet only in a few places was the attendance large. 
I thought if the people would not come to hear a. lecture 
on education, they would come to hear an entertaining 
reading of some of the choicest selections of our litera- 
ture, and would thus find interest in one branch of* educa- 
tion ;• but there seems to be a laokof interest in the whole 
subject* 

We sometimes hear unfavorable comparisons made 
between our schools and those in other States. But one 
fact is significant ; it is. this:, — the State of Massachusetts 
has come to us, and is continually coming, for teachers for 
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ber best schools. Within the last three years, five male 
teachers, and perhaps more, have been invited from our 
little county to High and Grammer Schools in prominent 
places in Massachusetts ; and I have no means of know- 
ing how many female teachers have gone from us to. that; 
and other States. Recently, one from our county has 
been promoted to the place of head master in one of the 
largest Boston schools. A young man from car county 
has been appointed a Superintendent of Schools in a 
Western State. And others are left in our county equal 
to those' who have gone. It can not be, then, that we are 
^behind other States in our teachers, or onr methods of 
instruction in otir schools. Only we have not the school 
ftmds Which other States possess, and do not give sufficient 
compensation to our teachers. Massachusetts* with her 
excellent Normal Schools and her expensive system of 
schools, still draws many of her beet teachers from our 
State, where we have nd Normal schools, andbut meager 
funds. We can not, then, be far behind. Native talent 
and studiousness supply the want of other aid. Yet we 
should have some system of preparing teachers for their 
work. 

• The need of more attention to the morals and habits of 
pupils in schools, has often been felt, and it is trite to say 
that more moral instruction should be given; but the 
practical difficulty has been, how ttf find a place for it amid 
the multifarious duties of teachers, with their time usually 
crowded with many classes. The law of out State says, 
44 It shall be the duty of all persons entrusted with, qr en* 
gaged in, the instruction of the young, diligently to im»- 
press upon their minds the principles of piety and Jastioe, 
a sacred ' regard to truth, love of country; humanity and 
benevolence, 1 sobriety, industry and frugality, chastity, 
moderation and temperance, and all other virtues which 
are the ornament' and' support of human society, and to 
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endeavor to lead them into a particular understanding of 
the tendency of all such virtues to preserve, and secure 
the blessings of liberty, and to promote their future hap- 
piness, and the tendency of the opposite vices to degrada- 
tion, ruin and slavery/' R. 8., chap. 73, sec. 16; 0. 8., 
chap. 77, sec. 20. But many do not know that such is 
the law, and many more entirely neglect it. Perhaps 
sometimes there is fear lest there should be an appearance 
of sectarianism, or lest there should be religious instruc- 
tion distasteful to some in the community, or lest the 
common school should encroach on the ground belonging 
to the different Sabbath Schopjs. But more often, proba- 
bly, the neglect of this matter has arisen from the fact 
that teachers could find no convenient place or manner 
of introducing it. It has occurred to me, and been applied 
practically to some extent, that this matter might receive 
attention in the morning near the opening of the school, 
before the clashes are prepared with their lessons. The 
Bible is then read in our schools. At the close of this 
reading the teacher may take up some moral topic, either 
suggested by some occurence in school, or in society, or 
by something read, and may make brief remarks, being 
judicious and avoiding personalities, or relate an anecdote, 
and thus impress moral truths on the minds of the pupilet, 
to their great benefit, and strictly in obedience to the laws 
of our State. Care should be taken to have such exer- 
cises short and to the point. Of course teachers should be 
careful not to introduce into school any thing sectarian or 
of a partisan character, or favoring any particular religious 
denomination, or political party ; but the great principles 
of truth, morality, chastity, temperance, benevolence, &c, 
are common to all, and are required by the laws establish- 
ing our school system* Falsehood and immorality may 
thus be rebuked, profanity and various bad habits among 
the young may be counteracted, evils of which some com- 
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plain, may be prevented, respect for age, sacred regard to 
truth, and other good things, may be promoted, elevating 
instructions may be communicated, all may be better pre- 
pared for the duties of the day, and our schools may be 
more useful, and may more fully answer their purpose. 
The objects to be kept in mind by teachers are not simply 
the studies to be taught, but the characters to be formed. 
To make our children truthful, virtuous, honest, manly, 
firm in right doing, respectful and obedient, is even more 
important than to make them adepts in the branches of 
education. Yet no less, but, on the other hand, more in- 
struction in the studies should be given, and still it may 
be accompanied with moral teachings; and these will 
help the studiousness and progress, . Our teachers are 
generally faithful, and deserve thanks and more encourage- 
ment by visits, better compensation, and more cooperation 
of the parents. 

Many other subjects have been suggested by my visits 
to schools, but probably this article is already fully as long 
as will be read, or as it will do ta offer to the papers, for 
they gratuitously confer a benefit by publishing it, and 
deserve thanks. , : 

Prof. Crosby once, said he thought it desirable some- 
times to have a Sbhool Commissioner from outside the 
school room, that he might judge of all. the educational 
wants of the community ; and as such I have performed 
the duties, till becoming so interested in the noble work 
of teaching a£ to be drawn within the circle, and find my- 
self temporarily employed in it. 

ROGER M. SARGENT, 
Commissioner for Strafford County. 
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RBPORf OF THE COMMISSIONER OF COMMON SCHOOLS TO THE 
. SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



In compliance with the law requiring each County Com- 
missioner of Common Schools to make report to the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, of the state of the 
public schools in his county, allow me to submit the fok 
lowing statements for your consideration. I was appointed 
to the office I now hold to fill a vacancy occasioned by the 
protracted sickness of the man originally appointed. My 
commission did not reach me till nearly a month after the 
time designated by the statute for the Commissioner to 
commence the visitation of the schools. Not having anti- 
cipated the office, I had made no special preparation for 
the work, nor^was there time to make such preparation. 
Many of the* schools in this county have but one term 
during the year, and that commences early in the autumn ; 
consequently naaay of these schools had closed before I 
entered upon the duties of my office. 

I have spent a day or more iu each town in the county, 
visiting as many schools as I could, in connection with 
the superintending committee of the town, and giving a 
lecture in the evening. In one town all the schools had 
closed, except one, and that was in a remote part of the 
town, and the superintending committee said we could 
not reach it and get back in season for the lecture. In 
one town I gave two lectures, in different places, because it 
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was convenient to do so. In one town no lecture was 
given, because of that furious snow storm on the 17th of 
January. 

Schod Houses. A very large majority of the school 
houses in thiB county are really unfit for use; many of 
them are badly located, too small, and inconvenient. 
There are a few good houses. The best school house in* 
the county is on the line, or near it, between Meredith 
and Lacopia. It was built the last year, at a cost, includ- 
ing the lot and the grading, of $16d0 or more. It is in a 
very pleasant location, is amply large, well heated add 
ventilated, neatly painted, well arranged, find every way 
a charming house. It is an honor to the district. It is 
to be hoped that other districts will imitate so good an 
example. There are other good houses, but none that 
will compare with this. With the exception of black- 
boards, our school houses are almost entirely destitute of 
apparatus and fixtures for the illustration of the studies 
pursued. A very few have large outline maps, and one 
or two, perhaps, have small globes. In one school house 
I remember seeing a map of New-Hampshire hanging 
upon its walls. I fear we are lagging far behind some 
other portions of the State in th« quality of our school 
houses. 

Schools. We have some excellent schools, and some far 
fromr being what they should be. The past year there have 
been some superior schools in very inferior school houses, 
and some poor schools in good houses. I remember visiting 
one school, in a house very much better than the average, 
in which these was no order, and every thing was in con- 
fusion. I felt that the money of the district was wasted. 
I ventured to suggest to the teacher the importance of 
having better order. His reply was, that th« district will 
not allow discipline to be enforced. The teacher, having 
learned .that feet, should at once have said, "Order 
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there must be, or I leave the school." Teachers have a 
right to govern the schools they teach, and the law will 
sustain them in all reasonable efforts and measures ; but 
it is a pity, in cases like this, that the punishment could 
not be inflicted where it belongs — on the parents. In my 
view, four things are necessary to have a school what it 
ought to be ; namely, first, there should be a good school 
house, with all the proper appliances for the same ; sec- 
ond, a good teacher, ample in qualifications, aptness to 
teach, and fertile in expedients to interest and rivet the 
attention of the pupils ; third, good scholars, those pos- 
sessing capacity to learn, and a disposition to try ; and,, 
fourth, good parents, -those who will send their children 
regularly to school, and cause them to obey all good and 
wholesome regulations. 

Our schools can not be good and serviceable, so long as 
parents uphold their children in disregarding the rules of 
the school, or if they take them from school because they 
are punished. Every school is a government or nation in 
miniature, and its laws, should be, must be, obeyed. If chil- 
dren will not obey the laws of the school, they will be 
very likely, when older, to violate the laws of the State. 
They must learn obedience in school. 

I visited some good schools in Sanbornton, Barnstead, 
Alton, Meredith, Gilford and Laconia. It might seem 
invidious to single out any one particular school, and* say 
it was better than the rest ; and yet I think we have one 
school in the county which deserves this notice; namely, 
the school at Lake Village, under the instruction of Mr. 
S. Lowell French. He has had charge of this school for 
a number of years, and this, perhaps, is one prominent 
reason why the school has been such a success. A fre- 
quent change of teachers is very undesirable. Different 
teachers have different methods of teaching, and though 
all of them should be equally good, yet by a frequent 
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change of teachers, the methods of teaching would change, 
and the pupils must adapt themselves to all these changes, 
and much valuable time is thus lost. Teaching should be 
a profession, and should be as permanent as may be. 

Teachers. There is a very great difference in the ca- 
pacity for teaching on the part of many teachers. Some 
have such aptness for it that their iirst school is a model 
school. Another only acquires this aptness after much 
experience. Some never can acquire it ; and such should 
abandon the business. "We have some very excellent 
teachers, and some that might be much better. Perhaps 
our teachers are as good as we have any right to expect, 
until the State affords better facilities for the training of 
teachers. A Normal School seems to be an imperative 
necessity ; but when shall we have one ? Till then, it 
seems to ine it would be wise in the State to appropriate 
from $300 to $500 to some well established academy in 
each congressional district, upon the condition that those 
academies make provision for the special instruction of 
teachers 9 during the spring and fall terms. Very many of 
our teachers could, and would, be much improved by even 
a single week's special training in the metheds of teaching 
the several branches. A well qualified and judicious super- 
intending committee could do something to improve the 
teachers in his own town, by meeting all the teachers at 
some convenient place in the town, and spending a day 
with them in giving them instruction. This might be a 
partial substitute for Teachers' Institutes, but by no means 
what an Institute ought to be. Until some method be 
adopted for. the better training of teachers, I fear our 
schools Will greatly deteriorate. 

The State has no higher or more important duties to 
perform than to guard and foster the morals and educa- 
4 
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tiw, of tl^e, people, and in this line, she should go forward 
aud not backward., It is a very. short-sighted policy,: to 
cflFtjaiiin any measure the facilities for, education. 

School Boofe. Our schools are wejl supplied w.itfc books,, 
and we^haye. as near, a uniformity of bookp as we could 
eypftct, where special efforts have not been, made to ^secure 
complete uniformity. Doubtless changes have sometimes 
be$u unwisely made. Sometimes the changes have been 
top frequent ; to prevent this towns should adopt a series 
of b9oks,. for three, or five years; then there, would be uni- 
formity,, and changes would not be freqqent. A change 
would sometimes be desirable, even, though a better book 
should nqt.be introduced. There is some advantage in 
comparing the views of . different educators, and learning 
t^eir methods. This pf itself would lead the pupil to . think 
and reason, and this is one prime idea in education ; perhaps 
I, should , say is the prime idea, Improvements are made iu 
school books, some are much better adapted to advance a 
scholar than others ; some, seem to be. made op a plan to 
pje vent .the scholar frqm thinking, or of doing all the 
thinking for him. If improvemeitfs are m^e when, new 
books are introduced, the best should be adopted, after a 
caxpful eMnxination to determine which is the best. It is 
P99r economy ,to use aqold book, rather than a new one, 
if tb?. scholar must spend two days to learn in the old, 
what would be better learped in the new in a single day, 
yet. this is the ve^y e<jpnoray advocated by. some. 

Pru4exUial Committees. Bu\ p smallp^rt of the dptiea of 
the Prudential Committee is , performed, when he has 
hired a teacher, and put him o? her into the school, and 
has seen that the house is in a proper condition for a 
school He should visit the school, an/1, see and, know 
for him?$lf that the school is doing welL Such visits 
would encourage the teacher, if a good one, and stimulate 
him to greater exertion; if somewhat deficient, they 
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would haye a satatary iaflueuce upon the aqbool, and yet 
not half the Prudential Committees, ever go into the 
school from commencement to close* That man,, ordi- 
narily should be appointed Prudential Committee, who 
will take the deepest interest in the school and .will be 
willing to make some sacrifice to have a good, school. 
School di^tripts do th^meelyep great itguiyby their care* 
lessness or neglect in the selection of committees* The 
committee, ought to know something about the conditiou 
of, the school, and should have gpod judgment to select a 
suitable teacher.. 

Superintending, GommUtee* The Superintending Con** 
mitteOfOf any tqwni occupies, oae of the moat important and 
responsible positions in the town. The interests of edu- 
cation, are. largely undetv its ^contfrol and supervision. It is 
their duty, not only tq examine^teachers, and visit schools, 
but to aid teachers, in various ways* as may be necessary, 
and encourage and stimulate the scholars. They ought 
so to conduct their visits, that both teachers and scholars 
shall be glad to see them. They should make both 
teachers and scholars feel that they are their friends. It 
must be their aim to elevate the standard of education in 
the town. 

There are some wide spread evils in our schools, which 
teachers and committees can not reach, and which do most 
disastrously affect the schools, namely, the irregularity 
in attendance. Here, on this point, is where the influence 
of good parents, spoken of in the former part of the report, 
must make itself felt. The cases of tardiness and dis- 
missal are appalling. Writing is too much neglected, and 
I am convinced that undue prominence is given to Arith- 
metic, and mathematical studies. Natural Philosophy 
ought to be more prominent, and it would be quite as 
useful as so much Arithmetic and Algebra. Our schools 
are generally too short, and they will be still shorter, un- 
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less the townp raise m6re money, or we must employ 
inferior teachers. One town in the county, the present 
year, voted to raise $300 more than last year, it is greatly 
to be desired that other towns would, do likewise. In my 
visits to several towns of the county, I was evety where 
kindly received, and Superintending Committees gave me 
every facility I could ask. In two or three places, a very 
respectable number attended the lecture in the evening. 
There is not that interest in our common schools there 
should be, on the part of the masses of the people. I have 
uniformly found those schools the best, where the parents 
visited the schools most frequently. How to awaken a 
deeper interest in our schools is a, consummation devoutly 

to be wished. 

CHARLES BURNHAM, 
Gommmioner for Belknap County. 
. Meredith* March 26, 1867. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER 09 COMMON SCHOOLS TO THE 
SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



Dear Sir: I hereby submit my report of the condi- 
tion of the schools in this county. I began my duties as 
the schools opened in autumn. I went through about 
half the towns in the county, when ray farther progress 
was interrupted by the severe storms, until it was too 
late to resume my work, the schpols having closed. My 
experience was the same as that of the Commissioners 
before me, in finding a lack of interest in the cause of 
education. . It was very difficult to obtain an audience to 
hear a lecture, or do any thing in this important matter. 
A concert in one town, and an evening prayer meeting in 
another, was sufficient to prevent a meeting of those 
whose great object is the training of our children for use- 
fulness in life. In one of these towns, what used to be 
an important academy is closed. Inasmuch as a meeting 
of this kind could only take place once a year, I could 
but think a prayer meeting might have been deferred one 
evening, and the friends of our schools have been per* 
mitted to meet and take oounsel together. If education 
were not the handmaid of religion, and if it were not the 
special duty of the church to watch over it, there might 
have been some excuse. In the towns of Pembroke, 
Pittsfield, Canterbury, Epsom, Salisbury, Franklin, War- 
ner and Webster I had good audiences, and very interest- 
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ing and profitable meetings. I must express my grati- 
tude to the friends of our common schools for the interest 
they took in the matter, and for the attention and assist- 
ance I received from them ; for I met with many warm 
and generous' hearts, who are doing all they can to keep 
alive the sacred fires upon the altars of our educational 
system. I became early satisfied that the system of county 
commissioners had lost its vitality in New-Hampshire, 
and must give plaee to some law possessed of more life. 

The thoughtful man is surprised to see so many of our 
schools in the rural districts so small, and I fear they are 
becoming smaller. In many schools the ptipils are so few 
that little interest is felt, in the school room. In a num- 
ber of districts I fourid inexperienced teachers, so much 
so that the terras were of but little Yalue. Teachers are 
selected because they can be obtained for low wages, or 
because thejr were somebody's cousin, or friend, their 
qualifications being a secondary consideration ; arid proba- 
bly this Trill continue in the* future as it has 'been in the 
past. I find some districts much injured by dissensions, 
the usefulness of teachers obstructed, because parents are 
unwilling to have their children corrected when they 
deserve it, and as unwilling to have them obey the rules 
of the school room. From these causes, teachers are com- 
pelled to leave their schools in the middle of the term, 
and usually every day kept by a tiew teacher is so much 
time wasted, and money thrown atoay. 'There arises a 
spirit of insubordination, which is seldom quelled during 
the remainder of the term. I saw one instance of this, 
where the teacher employed to complete the term was 
afraid to enforce order. The pupils* knew it, ahd made the 
position of the teacher veiy embarrassing, and this led 
him to look for the close of the term with great anxiety, 
that he might be free from the perplexity of a school 
room, whose order and harmony has been destroyed by 
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the tolly, pethlat>8 wickedness, of parental interference 
with the duties of the laborious ahd 'faithful teacher. 
I could but fear this evil was a growing dhe. 

In some towns I foutid too many districts, and advised 
atinibn 6f two Or more into one. In Hooksett, tbree dis- 
tricts were thus United into one, in this way enabling the 
people to build a neat, 'cortimodious house, have a long 
term, and a first dafcs teacher. The same difficulty ex- 
isted ih Warner and Hopkinton. In the latter town, with 
an area of 26,^67 afcres, there kre twenty-four districts, 
while in the toWn of Salisbury, with about the fcafhe area, 
thtere are eleven. In Hopkinton, ei^ht of these districts 
have from three to nine scholars, and only two of the 
eight reaching that number, while the Ipwesthas'but three. 
I mention' these towns merely to call attention to an evil 
that should be Remedied; arid this ckn be easily donie fay 
a vote to >e-<listrict the town. 

The increase 6f wagfcs for teacheVs hris shortened the 
terms ib many schools, whose terms were short bef6re; 
and taxes are so high that towns are unwilling tb raide 
more money for schools, feio we ckn hardly expect the evil 
will be e&&ly remedied. While I felt that the schools 
were not what they should be, yet I found many good 
scholars, and the material for many first-class teachers. 
There ate many of our young people who rush through 
the difficulties alluded to, and take rank among the first- 
class teachers in New-England. 

The fcity of Concord has reason to be prOud of her pub- 
He Schools. She selects good teachers, gives them fine 
school rootns, pays them Well for their work, aids them in 
enforcing discipline, and, of course, she has good schools. 
I visited the High School under the care of Mr. Wbolso'n, 
and after closely observing the conduct of the pupils for a 
long session, and with a very large attendance, I saw not 
an instance of whispering or any kind of disorder. The 
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recitations were of the highest order ; in the languages, es- 
pecially, very fine; I have seen no better schools in New- 
England. The advantages which the pupils enjoy in this 
school are excelled by few or no Academies in the State. 
The primary and grammar schools are of a high order, and 
marked for the discipline, cheerfulness of the pupils, and 
correctness of their recitations. The entire mode of teach- 
ing in these schools is modern, throwing the pupils upon 
their own responsibility, resources, and independent judg- 
ment, thus developing those traits of character of which 
New-Hampshire is justly so proud. This was observable 
in all the schools in the city. The teachers seemed to un- 
derstand the true meaning of the term educate. I may here 
remark that a Normal School could be of but little advant- 
age to such schools ks we have in the cities of New-Hamp- 
shire. But in the rural Districts throughout the State, we 
see the pressing need of normal training for teachers. A 
Normal School, in any one locality, could be of but little 
advantage to the country towns, inasmuch as the graduates 
of Normal Schools seldom go into the country to teach. 
If we could follow the example of New- York, and author- 
ize a number of Academies to impart Normal Instruction, 
we should reach a much larger amount of mind, and reach 
the desired end more directly, and at much less expense. 
There are 86 Academies in the state of New-York, desig- 
nated by the authorities to train classes as normal teach- 
ers. In these Academies there are 1485 pupils preparing 
for teachers. The course is four months,, the whole of 
which is devoted to the study of the divine art of training 
the young. If we could have a few of our Academies 
selected for this purpose, and a small appropriation made 
for them, more normal training could be imparted in one 
year than could be imparted by one Normal School in 
fifteen ; and by the cheapness of the course, the pupils 
could afford to teach in the country towns. But the best 
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teachers in the world can not succeed in the school room, 
unless they are sustained by the parents. Those teachers, 
that move along so smoothly in our city schools, would be 
very apt to flu! in the rural districts, when compelled to 
fight the. pupils, sustained in their rebellion by parents at 
home. In our city schools, the rules arer made by the au- 
thorities, and the teacher is sustained in enforcing them ; 
in the country, they are made by the teachers, and 
enforced at the hazard of a rupture of his relations to 
the school, by the interference of inconsiderate parents. 
There are many parents who consider it their special 
prerogative to grumble at and oppose the teacher, instead 
of lending their influence and sympathy to aid him in his 
sacred task. It is not at all uncommon to see two or 
three unruly boys destroy the usefulness of good teachers, 
by infusing the spirit of rebellion into the whole school, 
and be sustained by their parents in their unpleasant 
work. 

During the year, the people of Fisherville have built a 
first class academy, with a large boarding house, sur- 
rounded by ample grounds, which are being laid out with 
taste. This institution seems destined to be classed 
among the best in the State. The people of Fisherville 
deserve the gratitude and good wishes of the public for 
the spirit of enterprise manifested in erecting so fiue a set 
of buildings, and freely devoting them to the cause of 
popular education. 

In New-London, by the donation of $100,000, that in- 
stitution is placed upon a permanent footing, and the 
buildings will be placed in a good condition for enlarged 
usefulness. 

In the towns of Bradford and Henniker, though I did 
not visit them, I understand improvements have been 
made in the school buildings, showing a commendable 
interest in the cause of education. 
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'Thus reviewing the cofcdition of btir schools, we find 
matiy bright spots to relieve! the darkness atid give cdtrr- 
age to the lovers of human progress. 

V. #. COffDtT, 
Commissioner for Merrimack Qoutdy. 
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REPORT OF MB COMMISSIONER OF COMMON SCHOOLS TO THE 
StfCRfcTAitY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



Dear Sir : In the early part of last December I com- 
menced my tour of inspection of schools under my juris- 
diction, Embracing thirty towns and cities. It was tfi'y 
fcustom,*with the Superfhtending Committee, to visit from 
three to six Schools in each town. When once in the 
School room, the object Sought to be accomplished was, to 
taake the inmates understand and feel the exact position 
they occupied in this business of education. To fail in 
this was to 'fill altogether. If the kindling eye and fixed 
expression of pupil did not tell of new resolutions aud 
high intellectual hopes, if no responsive -look of acquies- 
cence, gleamed from the countenance, then bad the call 
been a failufe. Whenever classes tvere fotind engaged in 
any particular branch, as Arithmetic or Grammar, the 
investigation proceeded for a brief time upon this, thereby 
evincing the 'mode "of .communication adopted by the 
teacher; then classes were examined, sometimes critically, 
by the commissioner. In some of these exercises the 
Whole school would engage, great care being had to place 
both teacher and pupils, upon terms of ease and freedom 
from restraint, that the real condition of things might 
appear. The learners were often called upon to read, per- 
form mathematical problems on the board, dispose of sen- 
tences grammatically, answer questions in Geography, in 
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short to do any thing tending to show the mental disci- 
pline being acquired, and to impress the mind of each 
with the vast importance attaching to correct education 
as viewed by the present generation. 

Teachers and committees universally acquiesced in all 
these exercises, kindly furnishing all the information de- 
sired, concerning their respective fields of labor. In this 
way the time devoted to each district would quickly and 
pleasantly pass, often giving birth to a wish to linger for 
hours among a group so congenial. Remarks, adapted to 
the age and capacity of the children occupied a few 
minutes before leaving, not too critical, nor yet too flatter- 
ing, but words of encouragement and kindness, calculated 
to throw upon each the responsibility of. being his own 
educator, while the eyes of friends and society were con- 
stantly scanning his actions, and noting their success or 
failure. Pupils were urged to become educated, not mere- 
ly on account of the intrinsic excellence of scholarship, 
but from motives of position in society and the world. 
Each party to the school was requested to repose the full- 
est confidence in the other, and to allow parents to share 
in this mutual good will. Language so simple as to be un- 
derstood by the children was employed, and the marked 
attention paid by all in nearly every instance, gave 
grounds to hope some permanent benefit, be it ever so 
little, would result from the flying visits. Few pupils 
upward of fifteen years of age were, fojund in school. By 
far the greater number of teachers were female,, some of 
whom much too young. Few instances of insubordina- 
tion of pupils have come to notice. Mild and persuasive 
means were mostly employed, cprporal punishment being 
regarded a,s a last resort, in case of pupils in whom the 
grosser attributes predominate. That discipline is best 
which makes no particular impression upon the mind of 
the observer, but consists in the harmonious co-operation 
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of all. It seems that many teachers still adhere to this 
process of pouring into the mind, instead of taking steps 
to develop its own resources, as if memory were the only 
ftculty to be cultivated. In many districts the money 
is so limited that the term must close just as it gets nicely 
under headway. 

I regret to say that, notwithstanding the efforts of my 
predecessors to establish a uniformity of ^ext-books, a 
multiplicity still exist in many towns. This is wrong. 
Whatever may be the merits of this or that work, the 
scholars of the same school can not afford to have their 
minds unbalanced by committing a variety of rules on the 
same subject. Though I would not advocate a slavish 
confinement to rules, thereby disregarding principles, yet 
the learner needs certain carefully worded maxims in each 
department of study that shall be universal in their appli- 
cation. When by the study of some good author, he has 
become acquainted with certain formula for the govern- 
ment of his future investigations, he gains nothing, but 
loses much, by adopting a new text-book, though in some 
respects superior to the old. It is the matured under- 
standing, and not that of the child, that can establish rules 
as the tesult of his own researches. Moreover many ex- 
planations are lost to most of the class, perhaps to all but 
one/ in consequence of this variety. SmAll and numerous 
classes, poor lessons, short recitations, so that the subject 
can not be folly investigated, dull and discouraged scholars, 
and confusion 1 on the part of the teacher, are some of the 
fruits growing out of this evil. Every teacher knows the 
difference between the progress of a large class, to whom 
much 1 time can be given in recitation, in which all engage 
with eagerness, and a dull, sleepy class, with one or two 
members, dragging along from day to day, and in which 
no particular interest can be awakened. In some instan- 
ces, teachers having a preference for certain text-books, 
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have introduced them into their schools for one tqrm, sub- 
ject, of course, to be changed, by their successors. Ho less 
a power than* Superintending Committee should handle 
thi$ matter, and it were better if the whole sutyect were 
placed in the v bandp of county ai)d State i office^ 

In many schools, the district or town have .provided' die^ 
tioearies, globes, mural maps* and other aide, to which all 
the scholars jpay have access,; while in ; some sections not 
a. dictionary was to.be found in school, nor any other wojlfc 
of general reference. This lack of reference to. the. diet 
tionary was made painfully evident by the difficulty, with, 
which ideas were expressed, and common word? defined.. 
And when we reflect, how much of wh^t we learft corner 
through tbei sense ; of sight, find how vividly children re*, 
rpember what they have seen, the , use of outline maps* 
and charts becomes doubly desirable* Why should not 
ev$ry town see to.it, that each district therein is well p?CK 
vided with these general works? It is a sad comment! 
upon the interest manifested in arithmetic and, geography,, 
to go into a school provided with black-boards. and. maps,, 
and find them seldom or never used, A few such cases* 
musjt be recorded. Again it would seem, thfttj in many 
parts of the county* as Mil ford, Hollis, Antfxe|«ti Nashua ; 
and Manchester, no pains have been, spared, to afford a t 
beautiful supply of globes, charts, numerical tablets* mura,l> 
maps, and whatever elsec^n aid in developing. th? mind-* 
Young children ^specially require these artificial aida* ISfpt, 
yet old enough for much systematic thinking, it is. essen- 
tial, that something, at once pleasing and attracjdye f: should i 
occupy the attention in school; else their first ye^vs there, 
will become irksome and monotonous^ thuseajly ^roud-. 
iqg their literary prospects in the p*U ; of darkness and dis- 
taste. During the .pajt year several new and commodious, 
school buildings h^ve be#n erected in the c^mptyat aUr 
outlay pf thousands of dollars. I might instance. one in 
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'Wilton, and the new high. school building in Manchester. 
This'l^st* for convenience, an 4 elegance, cat* scarcely be 
surpassed in the State; and: in size, by the Concord high, 
school buildipg oply. Bqilding : cpmu)itt;ee9 would do well, 
to r visit thi^ beautiful structure. Our educational, fabrics; 
must keep pace with oqr civilization. The school house 
island mu^t, ever be* as, sacred to education as the church, 
to religion. If in . monarchies,, in order to uphold and, per- 
petuate the royal dignity, it is necessary to invest the, 
sovereign with outward pomp and decorations of majes- 
ty, and to ascribe to him powers, prerogatives and. attri- 
butes of a transcendent nature; if he is enabled to govern, 
his, subject*. with gre$t ease, on account of the respect 
and superiority attaching to bis person, it, is likewise, ne- 
cessary to dignify and embellish our temples of knowledge 
in a manner befitiug the momentoiis uses to whiph they 
a^e dedicated. So will the heart of youth and. age turn, 
e^yer with reve^uce to these nurseries of thought and, 
moral sentiment. It is, a. libel on the cause of education,, 
for parents tp.live in comfortable and costly houses, w.hile r 
the structures in which their children are to be ed^c^ted, 
to virtue^ intelligence apd refinement^ but illy comport 
wjth the out-rbuiidipgs that give shelter tothe beasts of 
the field. 

Educational meetings, held iq : the evening in the sev- 
eral towns visited, were attended in proportion to th\e, 
interest felt in the common cause. In several of the more 
z,e^lous localities, large. numbers were convened, many 
of.wbpm entered into the spirit, of the occasion, aud took; 
part in discussion. At thess. gatherings I endeavored to, 
inures? upon the minds of all classes the great fact that 
th? success of the educational cause was their success, its. 
failure their failure, and th^t.the, wejl-beiijg of society; 
and prosperity of the .State* were* intimately cpunectfld, 
with r and hinging upon, the trauiijpg } of, the young* Ail 
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parties were cautioned against allowing neighborhood 
wrangles and selfish ends to interfere with the attainment 
of that mental excellence ^hich good schools can confer. 
Obedience to those who have a right to command, respect 
to superiors, loyalty to the government under which we 
live, and kindness to all, were set forth as virtues which 
should be inculcated at home and at school ; but concern- 
ing which American youth were becoming extremely in- 
different. Young men were urged to industry, and recom- 
mended to useful trades, and to bear in mind that in all 
life's prosperous work, a sound mental discipline is the 
underlying element. The proper way to conduct a com- 
mon school, together with the duties of the several parties 
thereto, was considered. After these addresses, which 
were attentively listened to, committees, teachers and 
citizens continued the exercises with valuable suggestions, 
after giving rise to spirited discussions, and, we trust, 
high resolutions for the future. Without going into a 
detailed statement concerning the schools in different 
towns and cities, a word in relation to some of them may 
not be out of place. 

I visited the two high schools in Nashua, the grammar 
schools, and the principal primary departments. High 
school district No. 3, under the care of Professor Tewks- 
bury, was composed of a class of pupils who seemed to 
comprehend the exigencies of the hour, the day, and term. 
And these are high exigencies, when, gathered in a com- 
modious apartment, under a competent instructor, one 
hundred aspiring students, representing the best part of 
the youthful talent of a New-Hampshire city, struggle for 
knowledge, manhood, and real independence ! Each indi- 
vidual seemed to have something to do, and was doing it. 
This deep, quiet earnestness, so indicative of thought 
phile preparing recitations, followed by an enthusiastic 
participation in the exercises of the class, threw over the 
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scene a charm elevating in its tendencies, and beneficial 
in its results. High school district No. 5, under the guid- 
ance of Professor Wood, though smaller than the one just 
referred to, presented many features alike interesting to 
citizen and stranger. A somewhat critical examination of 
mathematical and other branches discovered a careful and 
thorough drill in the elementary principles belonging 
thereto — none of that surface literature so often mistaken 
for substantial knowledge. One young lady, Miss Sarah 
C. Collins, of excellent scholarship, had not been absent, 
tardy or dismissed, for three years, thus furnishing a rare 
example of punctuality, which might be copied with profit 
throughout the county. 

Under the existing system the schools of Nashua are 
not sufficiently consolidated. Two boards of school offi- 
cers, and two high schools, are now required. It needs 
no argument to convince those familiar with the subject 
that one board of officers, with a compensation in some 
degree commensurate with the labor to be performed, 
would be far more effective than two or more boards, with 
no particular head, whose business it is to see that the 
whole machinery is kept in working order, at all events. 
If the combination of districts Nos. 3, 4 and 5, with one 
high school, and one board of officers, would actually 
diminish the number of scholars taught in high school, it 
would also elevate the grade of scholarship thereto. Such 
elevation must always be productive of good both to high 
schools and those of a lower grade. While the former 
would maintain a character which the title implies, the 
latter would retain an older and more advanced class, 
thereby infusing new life and energy into grammar and 
primary departments. For the above, and other reasons, 
it is desirable that the citizens of Nashua consolidate their 
several school districts. The grammar and primary de- 
partments visited were found, each in its particular prov- 
5 
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ince, performing such labor, and under such discipline, as 
to create the impression that earnest teachers and willing 
pupils were uniting to produce excellent results. 

Manchester schools were the scene of diligent labor for 
two day 8. But a very meager report of the excellent sys- 
tem prevailing there, under the direct superintendence of 
Mr. James 0. Adams, who has been connected with the 
schools for fifteen years past, can be expected, for want of 
space. Through the kindness of the above named gentle- 
man j a brief interview was had with thousands of pupils 
and a large number of teachers. One high, five grammar, 
twelve middle grade, and twenty-six primary schools, 
enter into the complete organization ; in all numbering 
nearly five thousand pupils, under the care of some sev- 
enty teachers. Here was a rare opportunity to observe 
how harmonious and how efficient it is possible to render 
the educational machinery of a large and growing inland 
city, with an individual of long-tried and acknowledged 
ability at the helm. The greatest liberty of examination 
was cheerfully accorded, in which scholars acquiesced 
with unifbrm courtesy. Some of the schools in this city 
were models of discipline, among which was the grammar 
school of Professor Parker. The high school; under the 
supervision of Professor Colburn, is a* number one insti- 
tution, furnishing a complete preparation for college; 
Printed notices having been circulated, a lecture to a large 
and appreciative audience was given at Gity Hall in thd 
evening of the second day. Musie (Vocal) and gymnastic 
exercises, and other modern arts, have received attention. 
Primary departments are furnished with first class instruct 
tion, the citizens believing in this doctrine. The visit to 
the suburban districts^ with many other items of interest, 
must be omitted. 

The graded schools of Milford, Peterborough, Amherst, 
New-Boston, and Mason, were fully sustaining the hard* 
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earned reputation of the past. This last named town has 
a fund of ten thousand dollars, the interest of which is 
annually applied to the support of schools. 

Hollis, the birth-place of a large number of teachers 
and professional men, still retains that air of scholarship 
which, for generations, must have been a distinguishing 
characteristic. Her schools rank among the first. Through 
the courtesy of Rev. P. B. Day, who has been long and 
favorably connected with the schools of that town, valua- 
ble information was derived. 

New-Ipswich, Francestown and Mont- Vernon, have for 
years been blessed with academies, the influence of which 
has by no means been lost upon the common schools, 
though the latter have less large pupils, when in proximity 
to higher institutions. 

Milford schools, under the supervision of C. S. Averill, 
Esq., who has long labored successfully for their advance- 
ment, deserve favorable mention. Mlay the airing of the 
school question, now transpiring there, eventuate in much 
good to the cause. 

A careful survey of the field has induced the following 
reflections ; namely, 

First. We need larger appropriations. 

Second. Pttblie sentiment must be still further cor- 
rected and enlightened. 

Third. The character of our schools depends largely 
upon the efforts of superintending and prudential com- 
mittees; hence these should be the highest type of man- 
hood. The office of prudential committee is a responsible 
one, and though ordained to give each district a large 
voice in its own school matters, is at present much abused. 
Owing to a disposition to pass the office around, want of 
remuneration, or some other reason, men of no fitness are 
frequently chosen to discharge its duties, who feel no par- 
ticular* interest in the school further than to procure a 
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teacher at a low rate, regardless of his proficiency ; or 
perhaps an individual is placed in charge of the children 
with no other claim to the position than that he is a rela- 
tive of the committee. Am I met with the assertion that 
superintending committees may bar incompetent candi- 
dates, by withholding a certificate ? The answer is, that 
such candidates are admitted to the schools, whether from 
failure to fully investigate their qualifications, or some 
unexplained cause. With a substantial district agent, the 
teacher feels sure of being sustained in all laudable efforts, 
and carries with him a moral force which challenges the 
respect of all. But since it is impossible always, or even 
in a majority of cases, to obtain competent prudential 
committees, why not (as many towns in Massachusetts are 
doing) abolish the office altogether, and combine its duties 
with those of a superintending committee, giving him 
larger compensation, and making it lawful for him to dis- 
charge the duties now by law 1 imposed on both officers? 
Thus would he (and one is more effective than three) feel 
responsible for the entire working of the schools under 
his care, including selection and qualifications of teachers, 
and progress of pupils. Then there could be no shirking 
of censure from him to a prudential committee, or the 
reverse. This increase of duty would elevate the standard 
of eligibility to office, thereby placing the guardianship 
of our free schools in the hands of our best and ablest 
men. 

Fourth. Good teachers are indispensable; they must 
combine energy, ability, and aptness to teach, with moral 
worth. This county has some of this class who toil on 
conscious that their, efforts are not fully appreciated (for 
we are slow to distinguish), but who are looking to some 
other field of labor that will repay true merit. But we 
have many more, who, though laboring hard, do not com- 
prehend the situation, and probably never will. A large 
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number are too young to bear the burden laid upon them. 
There are too few professional instructors, or those who 
have been in the business for years. Here is a want that 
must be supplied. At present, teachers are not especially 
prepared for this work. We need preparatory schools, 
which, combined with greater inducements td teach in 
our own State, would go far toward correcting existing 
evils. No where is the material for first cljss instructors 
more abundant than among our granite hills. In proof 
of this, witness the record of the labors of our sons and 
daughters in other fields. It has beeu said that no other 
class of people so young are called upon to shoulder so 
much responsibility. This should make us lenient, anc[ 
willing to overlook their short comings, as if they were 
united to us by ties of blood and kindred. 

Fifth. All due encouragement should be extended to 
our academies and college. The latter has been fruitful 
in many intellectual victories in the past, and its future 
triumphs are all undefined. To draw knowledge from its 
original sources, explored only by the sacrificing few, and 
distribute the same to feed the minds of professional men 
and academic teachers, is its peculiar province. While it 
is the business of the academy to communicate this same 
knowledge, though in a simple form, to such as shall 
become teachers of common schools, where may be fed 
the mind of the humblest child, so is the pure essence of 
literature transmitted from its original sources, through 
these various channels, to the very doors of the masses. 

Sixth, and finally. Let us remember that our prosperity 
does not lie altogether in our material wealth. To place 
the pursuit of this foremost in our affections is a mistake 
that will prove fatal to us and our children. What are 
lands and merchandise to them, when purchased at the 
cost of culture and refinement ? If we are not mistaken 
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the struggle for gain into which New-England people are 
plunging, is having a damaging effect upon popular edu- 
cation. 

We fear that since the commencement of the war and 
the abolition of teachers' institutes* in the county, there 
has, in most localities, been a diminution of interest in this 
great subject. In some towns we can not point to a 
single ambitious youth, who means to be educated, no 
matter what circumstances betide; and in the aggregate 
they seem less than formerly. The charms of fashion and 
fortune-getting act no where more potently than on that 
very class of young persons, from whom much should be 
expected, and who, instead of yielding submissively to the 
spell, and spending their time in comparatively idle pur- 
suits, should be bard at work in the schools. It should 
be their aim to prepare the young to be good citizens of a 
republican government. Let us take c*re lest the masses 
whom we have boasted as highly intelligent, become so 
but in name. Without further comment, the above report 
is respectfully submitted. 

# JOSEPH 0. MASON, 

Commissioner for Hillsborough Gomty. 

Mason Village, June 11, 1867. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF COMMON SCHOOLS 10 THE 
SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



Sir: Having attended to my duties as for as possible, 
as Ocmmissioner of common schools for Cheshire. County, 
I herewith have the honor of making the following 

REPORT. 

Considering her facilities, Cheshire County is second to 
none in the State, as regards her common schools. I know 
it is very common with men to form a a beau ideal," 
which oftentimes is only a misty idea, clothed in rainbow 
colors, and all that comes not up to this ideal standard is 
at once discarded, and considered as contemptible ; a tar- 
get for their witticism. We fear that those who have the 
public reporting of our schools are not innocent of this 
charge ; but some times we are led to tbink, like one 
anciently, "I am more guilty than they all." This, if 
true, injures the cause it professes to serve, more than it 
benefits. How often parents are surprised, as they look 
over the " report of the superintending committee," to 
learn what a shocking bad school they have had, while 
they all the time, poor innocent souls, had been deluding 
themselves with the fact that they were having u a very 
good school," in comparison with all others which bad pre- 
ceded it. " All substantial growth is slow, but constant." 
The opposite is opposite in every particular, vide " Jonah's 
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gourd." Therefore it seems to me that the proper 
method for commissioners and superintending committees 
to pursue, is, to not simply judge and condemn the 
schools by some such ideal standard, but rather, by the 
past, the present circumstances of the school, together 
with some clearly defined practical improvements. 

We found in our visits to the various towns in the 
county that there has been a very commendable improve- 
ment in the schools in Cheshire County. Still, for various 
reasons, the advance for the last few years has not been 
so rapid as in preceding years, in many of the towns ; 
yet in some the interest is unabated. In this connection 
we should instance the town — should we say city? — of 
Keene. These schools may be equaled, but we think not 
exceeded, by any in the State. Having adopted the 
"Somersworth Act," these schools are thoroughly graded, 
according to scholarship. A mode and system runs 
through them all, which dispenses with the labor and 
difficulty of having to overcome in one department the 
vices of another. 

Another excellency is — and it is one too much neglected 
— after procuring good teachers, they keep them. We 
were also pleased to see that they understand the fact 
that there is an intimate connection between the physical 
and intellectual, and that a ripe scholar to have life needs 
a ripe body. This heresy, that to be a scholar, or a 
learned man, or woman, necessitates an effeminate and 
diseased body, ought, by every motive of right reason, 
sense, or humanity, to be driven out of existence. Self 
preservation is the first instinct of nature, and all that 
tends to shorten life is wrong in the sight of God and man. 
Now, the pursuit of knowledge, properly conducted, has 
not this tendency, or such pursuit is wrong. We very 
strongly incline to the former opinion. 
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We noted many other excellencies in these schools, that 
we wish could be adopted in every school in the county. 

All through the county there is a very good, and an in- 
creasing interest in the education of our children and 
youth. It is being very thoroughly understood that a 
hovel is not a school house, and most of our schools are 
now convened in good and convenient houses. In many 
instances the houses are models; still there are some that 
are totally unfit for either the purpose for which they are 
used, or for any other known purpose. 

The superintending committees with whom we met 
seemed to be deeply interested in their work, holding 
their office as no sinecure. Permit me here to say, that 
one great hindrance to their greater usefulness is a gen- 
eral impression that they are a sort of "fifth wheel/' and 
that the schools would be as good, perhaps better, if such 
officers did not exist. Now, we believe this is not true. 
That they have not succeeded in making our schools what 
they ought to be, is doubtless true, because the law and 
public sentiment have deprived them of much power and 
influence that they ought to have. Still we believe there 
are no town officers who more surely earn their money, 
or from whom the town is receiving more benefit. 

Our schools have, in nearly every instance, been suc- 
cessful, which shows that the superintending committees 
are attending to their duties as an examining committee, 
and also that the notion that the school room is of neces- 
sity, the battle field of wit and muscle between pupil and 
teacher, is fast becoming obsolete, as it very properly 
should. 

One fact has been deeply impressed upon my mind dur- 
ing my visits to the schools this winter, namely, the urgent 
need of a normal school, where teachers may be fitted for 
their profession. In every other trade or profession it is 
deemed a necessity that one should learn that trade or 
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profession, as a specialty, and certainly there is as much 
need of it here. And still it is a general idea that any 
one can "keep school"; whereas there is no profession 
for which training is more important, or will yield richer 
returns. Thousands of dollars are worse than squandered 
every year in this State, in employing embryo instructors 
to practice on the school children. 

I most earnestly hope that the movement already 
initiated concerning such a school may be successful, and 
that soon we may have teachers trained for their work. 
Respectfully yours, 

A. C. HARDY, 
Commissioner for Cheshire County. 
Winchester, March 30, 1867, 



SULLIVAN COUNTY. 



REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF COMMON SCHOOLS TO THB 
SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



Sir : Having given due notice, I commenced my tour 
through the county on the 6th day of December, and vis- 
ited from two to four schools each day, and lectured in 
the evening. A violent storm prevented my speaking at 
Sunapee and Plainfield. In four of the towns, namely, 
Lempster, Acworth, Charlestown and Olaremont, the 
schools met in convention, and the first two towns with 
the most gratifing results. Excessive cold and an uncom- 
fortable hall made it less favorable at the other places. 

The schools, on the whole, appeared to be in a fair con- 
dition. But our rural districts are becoming depopulated, 
and there are too many small districts, small schools, little 
money, little interest ; young and inexperienced teachers 
are often employed on the ground of cheapness, and many 
of the school houses are in a dilapidated condition. But 
Olaremont has some fine school buildings in the village, 
and some excellent schools. A new high school edifice is 
in process of erection, which will be an honor to the 
place. Lempster has done well ; not a mean and shabby 
school house in town. There are good schools at Charles- 
town Street. Langdon has two or three new school 
houses, for the most part well furnished with maps, globe, 
charts, dock, &c. Washington, Grantham and Unity have 
each one or two houses well constructed, and suitably fur- 
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nished. Newport 'suffers from the want of a graded 
school, and there are too many small schools and poor 
school houses. It is to be regretted that the leading men 
of the town have not taken more interest in educational 
matters. 

In speaking to the citizens through the county, I en- 
deavored to present, as far as possible, the responsibilities 
of teachers in their great work of molding young minds 
for the duties of life ; the importance of parental coopera- 
tion in sustaining the teacher's authority, instead of break- 
ing it down ; the want of a higher grade of teachers ; the 
need of better school buildings, and a more liberal ap- 
propriation of money for school purposes. And I am 
happy to say that all through the county I was favored 
with good audiences — scarcely an exception. In my lee- 
tures I labored to show the importance of educating the 
whole man — his physical, his intellectual, and his moral 
being; thai our youth might receive such an education as 
would enable them to make the most of their talents ; 
make the most of life, its blessings, and golden opportu- 
nities. And 4 ' the unfailing ends of a good education," 
says the report of public school education in Prussia, 
" on the gentle and kindly sympathies, the sense of self- 
respect and the respect of our fellow-men, the free exer- 
cise of the intellectual faculties, the power of regulating 
the habits and business of life, so as to extract the greatest 
possible portion of comfort out of small means, the refin- 
ing and tranquilizing enjoyment of the beautiful in nature 
and art, and the kindred perception of the beauty and 
nobility of purity and virtue, the strengthening conscious- 
ness of duty fulfilled, and, to crown the whole, that peace 
which paaseth all education." This is the most compre- 
hensive definition of education that we have met with, 
and it should be studied by those whose views of educa- 
tion are narrow, one-sided and imperfect. It is to be 
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feared tbftt knowledge is sought by oar youth in too many 
instances, not so much for its own sake as for what it will 
brin£ in the shape of dollars and cents. Our ideas of edu- 
cation are often quite utilitarian. Young America is rest* 
less and ambitious. Our young men are anxious to get 
rich suddenly, and are desirous of the emoluments of 
wealth, position and office, forgetting that 

" Pigmies are pigmies still, though perched on Alps, 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales." 

The pupils in our schools are too often taught that it is 
greater to be governor of the State, or president of the 
United States than to be a man. 

" Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies." 

It is greater to be a man than to be a king. Cincinnatus 
was as great at the plow as when called to the throne of 
the Caesars. 

There are a great many "nobodies" as Dr. Holland 
would say, who are determined to be " some bodies" " Men 
have different spheres," says Beecher. " It is for some to 
evolve great moral truths, as the heavens evolve stars to 
guide the sailor on the sea and the traveler on the desert, 
and it is for some, like the sailor and the traveler, simply 
to be guided.' ' Our youth should " learn to labor and to 
wait." 

An old philosopher, when asked " what boys ought to 
learn ?" said, " Those things which they should practice 
when they become men." The world, to-day, needs men 
who practice the principles of truth, industry, temperance 
and piety ; and the old Granite State, with her rocky and 
sterile soil, should remember that her mission is to "grow 
men." It is a well known fact that the granite of New- 
Hampshire is superior to all other granite. It is of finer 
texture, more compact and solid, stands the weather better, 
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is of superior grU, and susceptible of a higher polish. 
The Granite State has given to her sister States some of 
their noblest teachers, and to the country some of her 
greatest men. When a Spartan mother was asked what 
jewels she had in her possession, she brought forward 
three noble sons, saying, " These are my jewels." With 
pride New-Hampshire points to her Webster, Woodbury, 
Cass and Chase, and says, " These are my sons — my 
jewels ;" and, in the language of the razor-strop man, 
have we not a few more left of the same sort? Our schools 
should be better cared for. Such material is worth look- 
ing after. Nature has hung out her sign, and the "Old 
Man of the Mountain" is saying, " We make men here." 
And as there is a great difference between the block of 
marble in the quarry, rough and unhewn, and the marble 
rounded and chiseled into the polished and graceful statue, 
so there is a great difference between a man grown up in 
ignorance, and a man educated, all his mental faculties de- 
veloped, harmonizing and disciplined, both as to the head 
and the heart, not overlooking proper physical culture. 
It is to be regretted that in our rural districts we have so 
little schooling. 8ome of our brightest boys and girls — 
diamonds of the first water — are growing up with but six 
or eight weeks of school in the whole year. These jewels 
should be sought out, and sent to our academies to be ed- 
ucated, that our sons may be as " plants grown up in their 
youth," and our daughters become " as corner-stones, pol- 
ished after the similitude of a palace." 

It is natural for parents to think a good deal of their 
children ; but, alas, how many parents are negligent as 
regards a proper training of their sons and daughters — 
" To form their minds with struction's care, 
To all that's manly, good and fair." 

"Learning," says Lord Bacon, "doth make the mihd 
gentle, generous, free from prejudice, obedient, pliant to 
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government, while ignorance leaveth it churlish, thwart- 
ing and mutinous." Ignorance is a dangerous element in 
a republican form of government like ours. It is better 
suited to a monarchy, or an aristocracy, than where the 
people are the only sovereigns. And the stability of gov- 
ernment depends upon the intelligence and virtue of the 
people, and the whole people, with no barriers of rank, 
caste or color. And this fact should be borne in mind by 
every American citizen, that the hope of our country for 
the future is not so much in our natural resources, in our 
rich prairies, broad and navigable rivers, and our mines of 
silver and gold, those Ophirs and El dorados of wealth, as 
in the right education of the people, and the whole people. 
Open wide the gates of the temple of learning to all, rich 
or poor, black or white. Again, the school, like the fam- 
ily, is an embryo republic. But, says Dr. Wayland, " the 
notion that a family is a society, and that a society must 
be governed, and that the right and duty of governing this 
society rest with the parent, seems to be rapidly vanishing 
from the minds of men." A prominent defect of our 
schools is a lack of good government. What is a family, 
or a school, or a nation, without order and good govern- 
ment? "Good order," says Burke, "is the foundation 
of all good things." Order is heaven's first law. It is 
to be presumed that there is as much family govern- 
ment in the world now as there ever was ; but matters are 
.reversed somewhat : children govern their parents, instead 
of parents the children. Hence the difficulty of securing 
order in the school-room. Parents should give more 
attention to this subject. They should interest themselves 
in the great work of elevating our schools. Many do not 
prize education. There are those sordid, groveling minds 
in every community, who think more of pork, greenbacks 
and potatoes, than the education of their children. They 
do not see that a good education is the richest legacy that 
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they can bequeath to their children. For, as Cicero says, 
" Other things are not adapted to all times, or ages, or 
places ; but these studies nourish our youth, delight old 
age, adorn prosperity, afford a refuge and solace in adver- 
sity, comfort us at home, are no hindrance abroad, pass 
the night with us, accompany us on our journeys, go into 
the country with us. 

C. M. DIETSMORE, 
Commissioner for Sullivan County. 



COOS COUNTY. 



REPORT 09 THE COMMISSIONER OF COMMON SCHOOLS, TO THE 
SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



Being unable to visit the several towns in said county, 
as required by law, by consent of the Governor and Coun- 
cil, I employed the Rev. Geo. H. Pinkham to perform this 
part of my duty, whose report I indorse, and submit for- 
my own, as follows. ' 

D. C. PINKHAM, 
Commissioner for Coos County. 



By request of the Commissioner, I commenced a tour 
through the N towns in the early part of January, for the 
purpose of visiting schools, lecturing upon the subject of 
education, and giving such counsel and encouragement as 
particular cases seemed to demand. I had made a similar 
tour several times before, and now met with old friends 
and acquaintances, occupying the positions of teachers 
and committees. A cordial welcome was generally ex- 
tended, arid a generous hospitality proffered. The inter- 
views with the schools were pleasant, and the meetings 
for public lectures I doubt not profitable, especially in those 
instances where the friends of popular education took a 
prominent part in the discissions, or instituted particular 
inquiries. 

6 
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Taking the present for a stand-point, and looking back 
fourteen years, to the time when I first visited the schools 
in this county, the depth of feeling in reference to every 
thing pertaining to the common school interest is very 
obvious and marked. This, of course, does not apply to 
every locality. Some, through fear of innovation, discard 
all attempts at progress. 

It was a source of pleasure to witness the improvement 
in the uniformity of text-books. Instead of a great diver- 
sity in this regard, in the same school, we now find the 
schools suitably furnished with books, and well classed, 
by which the facilities of the scholar are enhanced, and 
the labors of the teacher rendered more efficient and val- 
uable. The condition of the school houses, in some dis- 
tricts, is still a matter of sad regret. The old, dilapidated 
and ill-constructed structures are yet visible, presenting 
their squalid figures, in many instances, qs trespassers 
upon the public highway. We have, however, a few con- 
venient and well-built school houses, that reflect credit 
upon the intelligence and interest of the people where 
they are located, and which are attractive to the youths 
who there assemble for instruction. In a large portion 
of the districts, the teachers possess a higher grade of 
qualifications, are more thorough in their instruction than 
formerly, more systematic in their mode of imparting 
knowledge, and more successful in training the young 
mind to thought. 

It was also noticed that there has been a large deprecia- 
tion in the schools in respect to the number and age of 
scholars. This may, perhaps, be satisfactorily explained 
by reference to the fact that the scholar receives the 
amount of instruction he intends to acquire in connection 
with common schools, at an earlier age, after which some 
resort to other and higher schools, while others enter at 
once upon life's more practical pursuits. 
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Three schools in Stratford, one at South Stewartstown, 
and one at Whitefield Village, rank the highest of any 
visited in the county. These schools were favored with 
better accommodations, and had teachers better qualified, 
and consequently the scholars were farther advanced. 

We live in an age when almost every thing moves on 
the high pressure principle. Men live in a hurry, perform 
life's duties in haste, and die prematurely. The scholar 
can hardly await his time to become fitted for the manlier 
duties of life. The young aspirant oftener asks himself 
the question, when shall I be a man ? than, how much of a 
man shall I be ? It is better to enter upon life's real work 
later, ancl succeed, than earlier, only to fail. The veteran 
soldier endures the forced march, while the raw recruit 
falters and falls by the way. The world is prolific of 
sudden impulses, and is moving rapidly onward; but what 
destiny it may reach, in its mighty rush, depends, in a 
very large degree, upon its knowledge and moral integrity. 
If the masses are left without the molding and guiding 
influences of mental and moral culture, they will still go 
forward only to greater follies and greater sorrows. "We 
are fondly anticipating the advent of better days, when 
the many, instead of the few, shall enjoy the rich benefits 
of a riper scholarship, and a sounder practical morality. 
Though the work of elevating the masses may be ope- 
rose, yet the efficient means are at Hand, and in opera- 
tion. Every letter taught to lisping infancy, every period- 
ical published and sent abroad, every school, and every 
institution of learning, herald the approach of that good 
time, and stimulate to sow the golden seed, all hopeful 
of stalwart plants and perennial flowers. Knowledge 
makes the world present phases new and more cheering to 
the mind. It introduces man to objects and glories visible 
and invisible, tangible and intangible. To its possessor it 
unravels things mysterious and marvelous, and enables 
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him to ascend to stupendous heights, and to descend to 
wondrous depths. By the light of its inventions the as- 
tronomer soars among the stars, counts their number, cal- 
bulates their magnitude, measures their distances, and 
marks their revolutions. By its lamp the geologist pene- 
trates the earth's crust, explores her secrets, from the old 
red sandstone up to her alluvial soils, exhibiting her fos- 
sils and her petrifactions. Nay, it makes us acquainted 
with the denizens of other ages, whose thoughts still live 
and light the world. It brings back the deeds of former 
times, and renews the events of other ages, as vividly to 
us as if we had lived there and then. It is ttue, the eye 
of science can never discover another continent in the far- 
off solitude of another ocean ; yet it can unite the past 
with the present, and enable its student to become the 
spectator :of every age, and the wonderful changes and 
evolutions through which society, in its upward straggle, 
has passed. The rise and fall of empires, the progress of 
art and literature, with the wars and conquests which the 
historic page, are all crowded into a single life's volume, 
and thus the experience of an age becomes the experience 
of a day. Knowledge awakens our sympathies, enlarges 
our desire?, and multiplies the supply. It brings us into 
contact with society, enlivened, enriched and refined by 
its blessings. It is the student's passport, companion, 
counselor, and friend. The ability to acquire knowledge 
is derived from Deity. He is the fount,- tbfc river, and 
rivulet, of all knowledge. Knowledge is the strength of 
our coftntry, the corner-stone of the republic, the basis of 
her government, the source of her glory, and the prop of 
her institutions. Our school hpuses are her forts, and our 
teachers her sentinels on duty. The men from this and 
other countries the most eminent, the men from this and 
other ages the most illustrious, have come up from the 
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humble walks of life, and learning has achieved for them 
a position superior to that gained by wealth or noble birth. 

Man's organism clearly indicates the creator's design, 
that he. should progress in knowledge. His erect figure, 
his penetrating eye, his cunning hand, his vocal organs, 
all evince it. And that is the truest patriotism, which 
regards not merely the physical condition of our. country, 
but looks well to her mental, moral and social interests, 
that which places a high estimate upon the cultivation of 
the intellectual and moral sense. And no period of life, 
is so important in this regard, as the plastic, formative 
seasons of childhood and youth. These eminently consti- 
tute the starting point for the future of life, and u j:ust as 
the twig is bent, the tree is inclined." And no influence, 
except that of home training, so shapes the destiny of the 
child as that of the school room. 

Few parents are fully aware of the responsibility con- 
nected with their influence upon the schools where their 
children are instructed and governed. To every parent, 
given at all to reflection, that must, indeed, be a moment of 
deep concern, when the child first leaves the quiet of the. 
nursery, and the retirement of the domestic circle, for thet 
untried discipline of the crowded school room, and the 
noise and bustle of the recess diversions. The child has 
heretofore been secluded from most of those evil com- 
munications, that seem to be of spontaneous growth where 
masses of children congregate. But now he is to be 
brought under influences new and exciting, that will make 
impressions as lasting as life itself. How great, then, 
should be the care of the parent to secure that teacher, 
who is competent to instruct and wise to discipline. There 
is no profession related to domestic life where the best 
gifts are so desirable, as in that of the teacher, who is apt 
to teach and skillful in government, and when such ser-. 
vices can be made available, a generous compensation 
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should be ungrudgingly awarded. As the mind of the 
child is so precious, the teacher's calling is high, and the 
best minds in the community should be encouraged to 
assume its responsibilities. Parents should do all in their 
power to induce such to become the guardians of their 
children. Parents should feel less concerned to accumu- 
late property for their children, than to place them under 
influences calculated to awaken their faculties, and inspire 
them to act a useful and honorable part in the world. It 
is unwise to lay up a fortune for the child, at the expense 
of the intellect and heart. Teachers should be examined 
with reference to not only literary attainments, but char- 
acter and sympathies. There should be a complete un- 
derstanding between the parent and teacher, that they may 
co-operate in their work. If the parent at any time feel 
compelled to an unfavorable conclusion in respect to the 
discretion of the teacher, he should not manifest his feel- 
ings to the pupil, but should seek an early interview with 
the teacher, and if a proper spirit be exhibited, in mos'C 
instances difficulties may be amicably adjusted. Parents 
are apt to expect too much of teachers. The success of 
teachers in the government of schools is more a matter of 
surprise than their failures, especially when we consider 
the diversity of influences which children in different fam- 
ilies are subject. The lamentable want of home discipline 
is proverbial, and those parents, the most recreant in re- 
spect to family government, are the most forward to expect 
order in the school room, and at the same time the first to 
make complaint in reference to the means requisite to se- 
cure it. Teachers have a elaim upon the sympathies and 
co-operation of parents, and receive their confidence and 
support, as a part of the reward due to their fidelity to a 
task so arduous and responsible. As there is often a 
power back of the throne more potent than the throne 
itself, so the family influence and government is a power 
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back of the school, more potent than the school. Restraint 
and control should be commenced in the domestic circle, 
and continued in harmony in the school room. During 
the period of childhood, the judgment is immature, and 
the experience limited ; therefore the interest of the child, 
both for this and the world to come, require that he should 
be made subject to wholesome authority. Submission to 
the divine will is the great practical lesson of human life, 
and this lesson should be early and impressively taught. 
To neglect this is to imperil interest — individual and social. 
Order is not only " heaven's first law," but essential in the 
school room. And no one cause militates more against 
our excellent system of common schools than parental in- 
fluence direct Restraint in youth is the foundation: of 
obedience to law in riper years, and the great preventive 
of the ingress of crime. For the want of this, money is 
worse than wasted upon our schools every year. 

One fault of most teachers is an attempt to enfore too 
many rules. Whether the world has been governed too 
much by civil codes and legal enactments, I will not pre- 
sume to decide, but experience proves that few'rules only 
are requisite for school government. Do right is a very 
comprehensive rule, and children at an early age have an 
ability to discriminate between right and wrong upon 
which the teacher may very safely # rely. If other rules 
are to be given, let it be when occasion makes the demtfnd. 
Beside, an interest awakened in the district will be a very 
successful barrier against disorder and rebellion in the 
school room. 

A simple notice of a few characteristic qualifications of a 
good teacher, and incentives to study, must close this report. 
A good disciplinarian will govern himself. An exhibition 
of self-government on the part of the teacher, will, by the 
power of example, exert almost a controlling influence. 
The teacher must also have just views of government. It 
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is not tyranny. Its purpose is to improve and elevate. He 
must also remember that children are plants of a degener- 
ate stock, and that forbearance and encouragement are 
needful. He must be decided and firm, and, more than all, 
possessed of deep toned moral principles. The incentives 
tostudy that may be presented to the youthful mind are 
approbation. For man to desire divine approval is right, 
For the child to desire parental approbation is proper, and 
for the pupil to desire the approval of his teacher is worthy. 
The hope of advancement, as well as a desire to be useful, 
together with the pleasure of acquiring and possessing 
knowledge,, may be offered as inducements to study and 

progressu 

G. f H. PINKHAM, 

For the Commissioner. 
Whitefield, June, 18S7. 
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8UMMARY. 



Number of towns Included in report- 

Number of school districts 

Number of scholars attending not less than two 
weeks 

Average attendance 

Batio of average attendance to the whole num- 
ber of different scholars, in decimals 

Children, between 4 and 14 years, reported not 
attending any where 

Average wages of male teachers, per month 

Average wages of female teachers, per month.... 

Number of male teachers employed 

Number of female teachers employed 

Number of teachers who have attended teachers' 
institutes 

Number of teachers reported as residing in dif- 
ferent towns- 

Compensation paid superintending school com- 
mittees, 204 towns in 1866, 208 towns in 1867, 

Average 

Number of volumes in libraries reported- 

Estimated value of school houses and lots 

Estimated value of school apparatus. 

Number of unfit houses..... 

Number of unsuccessful teachers 

Average length of summer schools, in weeks and 
decimals of weeks 

Average length of wipter schools, in weeks and 
decimals of weeks 

Amount raised by town tax for support of schools, 

Amount raised by town tax above what the law 
requires- 

Amount of income from local funds . 

Amount contributed by districts or individuals, 
in board, &e., to prolong the schools 

Amount of income from surplus revenue used for 
schools 

Amount of income from railroad tax used for 
schools 

Amount of income from Literary Fund 

Total amount for schools, exclusive of superin- 
tending school committees' compensation- 

Average to each scholar in towns reported 

Number of visits of superintending school com- 
mittees 

Number of visits of prudential committees- 

Number of visits of others 

Expenditures in building and repairing school 

houses, so far as reported.- 

Number of academies and other permanent 
schools 



1866. 
228 
2,811 


1867. 
280 
2,809 


79,876 
60,188 


77,847 
68,066 


0.68 


0.68 


8,887 

$82.88 

$17.62 

689 

8,816 

< 


2,814 

$88.09 

$18.44 

601 

8,417 


1,468 


1,242 


1,869 


1,786 


$9,148.86 

$46.26 

72,784 

$884,067.98 

$12,807.42 

602 

168 


$9,860.97 

$47.86 

68,684 

$996,888.00 

$16,887.79 

482 

128 


9.48 


9.46 


9.16 
$226,697.68 


9.87 
$242,716.96 


$27,089.72 
$7,986.29 


$68,617.82 
$6,702.74 


$18,841.77 


$19,992.19 


$1,690.69 


$1,788.06 


$6,019.62 
$9,498.82 


$8,276.14 
$10,887.28 


$277,979.67 
$8.26 


$290,807.81 
$8.87 


10,081 

2,976 

68,062 


, 10,268 

2,698 

71,068 


$21,767.74 


$76,966.18 
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APPENDIX. 



ABSTRACTS OF THE BEPOBTS 



OF THX 



SUPERINTENDING SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 



APPENDIX. 



ROCKINGHAM COUNTY. 



ATKINSON. 



Time and money necessarily expended in obtaining the ' 
best teacher for tbe place, are economy and wisdom. A 
short bad school is better than a long bad school, and no 
school is better than either. There is no one thing that 
will qualify a teacher for her office; she must have a com- 
bination. In tbe first place, a teacher should have an 
irreproachable moral character ; secondly, she should have 
a complete education, to teach even the rudiments of 
language correctly ; thirdly, she should love children and 
be able to communicate her ideas dearly ; fourthly, she 
should have ability to govern ; fifthly, she should have a 
high toned moral sentiment, refinement of manners, and 
accuracy of speech. In all human intercourse every ele- 
ment of character is an educator. Children are great 
imitators, and are very apt to copy faults. Eccentricity, 
vulgarity, looseness of speech or manners, will neutralise 
all other qualifications of a teacher, and should be a bat 1 
to her being employed. 

There are two great departments in education, and they 
should act in harmony ; the family and the school. Th* 
best school may be ruined by evil influences from the 
family. Children are advertising mediums from tbe 
parents. The teacher can readily infer the Character of 
one or both of the parents, from the conduct of the 
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children. Some children are docile, modest and respect- 
ful ; they are rightly trained at home ; they obey and love 
their parents ; they make no trouble at school ; they are 
respectful every whepe^^nd are resppc^ed. 

Others are rude,* disrespectful/ insolent, conceited and 
self-willed. They make much trouble, consume much 
time of the teacher and school, and hinder its advance- 
ment. Parents* should be -careful how they speak against 
the teacher and school in the presence of their children. 
It makes them impertinent and disobedient, injures the 
school, and not only this, but ruins the children. Parents 
should teach their children to respect, and obey their 
teacher, &nd they will be more likely to respect and obey 
them. 

A father took the part of, a child that was corrected by 
the teacher ; the boy shortly after clinqhed his father as 
he; attempted to correct him, and handled him roughly. 
It was the fruit of the seed. 

Let the scholars understand that the teacher's authority 
is npt to be respected, and the school soon becomes con- 
fused, and. the sooner closed the better. If the two 
departments of education, the family and the school, had 
agtgd in concert, and done their duty throughout our land, 
rebellion and recession, with all its attendant miseries and 
evile, would jiever have come to light Let parents 
remember, that our enormous national debt, and the 
unmeasured blood that h?s been shed, and the untold 
4gony that has been endured, is but the price we have had 
to pay for deficient family government, and ill conducted 
schools, or no school at ally Let parents and teachers 
cheerfully unite in, dpipg their duty to the rising genera^ 
tiqn, and our country will; atand, and prosperity and 
peace, intelligence and, righteousness wi^l become the sta- 
bility of our time*. Jesbb Pagb, 

Superintending School Committee. 
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AUBURN*. 

Much effort has been made in several of the, districts 
to sustain private* schools. While this is commendable, it 
is not right thfct they should in any manner take the 
place of the common schools, for such a course would 
consign to ignorance the children of those parents who 
could not, or would not, bear their proportion of the 
expense. Bound together as .we we by a thousand com- 
mon interests, no man can say that he has no responsibility 
in regard to the education of bis neighbor's children. 
The stability of our government, our wealth and prosper* 
ity, and our happiness as a people, depend upon the 
intelligence of the masses, ana the intelligence of the 
masses depends ' upon the efficiency of our common 
schools, as comparatively few receive a collegiate or even 
an academic education.: 

We have to tegret that our terms of school are so short. 
We fchotild have at Ifeast twenty-two weeks of school in 
each district during the year, while we have had in some 
districts only seven weeks, if we except those schools that 
have been sustained by private contributions. The fact 
that we have had Idas schooling the past year than in any 
year for the previous fifty, should call your attention to 
this subject. Can we in justice deprive the rising genera- 
tion of the privileges that we enjoyed ? 

If our schools are worth any thi,qg they are worthy of a 
generous support. We should see that they do not fail to 
accomplish the object for which they were wisely estab- 
lished; that in them the youth of our land may be 
instructed in a manner that will fit th*m for the enjoyment 
of the privileges and the performance of the. duties of 
American cititens; and that they be supported with such 
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liberality, apd conducted with such wisdom that will 
make them a hope for the future, as they have been our 
pride in the past. 

. AUBBRT PUJMHBB, 

Superintending School Committee. 



BERENTWOOD. 

But you ask who was our best teacher in town ? We 
answer : The one who had the most tact and love of teach- 
ing,— who waa most earnest in all her work,— who most 
fully inculcated the eternal principles of veracity, justice 
and humanity, love of country, piety to God, obedience to 
parents, respect for the aged, and kindness to all. The 
best teacher was the one who, by her thorough, practical) 
winning power, compelled her scholars to thick earnestly/ 
to cultivate every social virtue, and form the lofty purpose 
to live and act for the Eternal Future. 

J. M. COBURff, 

Mosbs W. Cavkbly, 
Superinteriding School Committee. 



DAKVILLE. 



It will be seen that this year, all the schools have been 
taught by female teachers, and in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, not one of the teachers have failed of success, in 
the responsible station of instructing the young. J judge 
that more benefit has been realized, as the terms have 
been longer, and perhaps quite as profitable as though the 
winter terms had been kept by gentlemen. Young ladies, 
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if well qualified, are quite as well adapted to teaching 
children and youths as are young gentleman, and the fact 
is patent that "the rod of instruction " is constantly more 
sod more passing into their hands. 

P. 8. BtTRBANK, 

' Superintending School Committee. 



DERRY. 



A school building that commands the respect of the 
pupils, that does not constantly tempt them to deface and 
destroy it, is a good investment of money. 

The numerous private schools in town the past year is * 
good omen. It would seem that the town ought to give 
all its children a good common education. This is one 
great means of shutting out crime and dependence ; of 
prapoting the true prosperity of the town. It is short- 
sighted policy to keep down appropriations for this object 
first of all And most of all. But where this is not done> 
it is a grateful sight to see parents so engaged for their 
children as to assume the burden themselves. The thing 
that is hardest about this is that some parents, poor as to 
this world's goods, but rich in children, feel constrained to 
deny their offspring this special privilege. This should 
not be. 

It is well from time to time to recur to first principles. 
This is needful to keep the importance of our familiar 
trusts fresh before our minds. Otherwise their very com* 
monness will lead us to undervalue them. Our system of 
schools for the people is one of the foundations of our 
prosperity—one of the strong elements in our nations! 
life. In any government, ignorance among the masses is 
an evil and weakness ; bat in & republic, where the people 
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are the sovereign, it id suicidal. It opens the dqor to po- 
litical corruption, to vice and crime. The chief dangers 
we >have passed through, and. that still threaten us, are 
from that source. The Czar of Russia recognized the 
truth that knowledge is power in a nation, and so having 
given freedom to 20,000^000 serfe, he is earnestly engaged 
in educating them. The remarkable success of Prussia 
in her late war with Austria-r-the campaign lasted one 
month, the fighting ten days — has called the attention of 
the world to the cause of that wonderful fact. She had 
the needle gun, she had a military system nearly perfect, 
by which she could bring her whole force intothe field in 
a high state of discipline ; but even these were not the 
chief source of her splendid achieveffaents. In 1806 and 7 
Prussia was crushed by Napoleon I. Her king, Frederic 
William III, then listened to the counsels of his ministers 
oft state, Stein and Hardenburg, as to universal education; 
¥ov more than* half a century Prussia has bad one of the 
b$$t systems of cominon education in the world; ^his 
scheme of education was followed by her present military 
system. Every child must be taught in the : schools ; every 
able-bodied citizen must serve three yehrs in the army, or 
one year if a -fine scholar; Her troops, therefore, were in- 
telligent; were men as well as machines, while those of 
•Austria were only well drilled machines. Hence these 
peerless victories. Eqripe is looking on: and. learning 
great lessons, which she is sure to put in practice. 

We have made signal progress* during our brief national 
existence. We have surprised the world and ourselves by 
t>ur display of resources, energy and valor, in our recent 
gigantic struggle. If now we would go oft and prosper, 
if we would move in the van; :of the nations, we must con* 
tinue to educate the whole people. . As mind is moving 
forward to possess the earth ; as the standard of education 
is .rising throughont Christendom* we must see to it that 
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oar children move with the rest, so as not to go through 
life under a disadvantage. A small amonnt of money well 
laid out on their education will do more for them and for 
maukind than a much larger sum later in life. 

Leonard S. Parker, 
Superintending School Committee. 



EXETER. 



One of the first tests to which a teacher fairly at work 
is subjected is that of governing his school. One who is 
otherwise well qualified may fail in this. It requires a 
deal of patience, of insight, of discretion. The secret of 
it seems often to lie quite as much in the teacher's power 
to overlook as to see. That school, like that nation, is best 
governed, not where there is a great parade of authority, 
and a great noise about obedience to it, but where the 
wheels run quietly and smoothly, and the subjects are 
least conscious of the influences that sway them. Of 
course, there are now and then cases where some severity 
is necessary, but, as some one has quaintly said, " There 
is great force hidden in a sweet command" — if one only 
knows just when and how to give it. 

It is our opinion that most of the schools during the 
past year have been well managed in the foregoing respect. 
In one or two instances the great anxiety about order 
when the committee were in, and the usual difficulty of 
maintaining it, led to the fear that the average deportment 
was not the best, and that the teacher had lost the power 
of restraining the pupils by a too constant and open 
exercise of the governing privilege. A few discreet 
commands, always and inevitably obeyed, produce a better 
8 
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effect than a great many corrections and prohibitions—* 
sometimes impatiently given — to be forgotten or set at 
naught as soon as the eye of the teacher is withdrawn. 

One of the greatest helps to a teacher is a real interest 
in, and fondness for, hid pupils. There is no substitute for 
it. The temptation is very 'strong, sometimes, to show 
particular favor to the bright, well-dressed, and naturally 
attractive children, at the expense of others. It is diffi- 
cult to feel the same interest in the dull child of untidy or 
repulsive habits ; and some have dispositions that are not 
agreeable. But the blame may not be the child's. At 
any rate, there must be perfect fairness in instruction and 
discipline. There is hope that the most thoughtless, the 
untidiest, the dullest, may improve — may become useful 
and honorable men and women. It is to help them to 
that end that we have the common school, which in many 
cases must impart to them all they will-ever have a chance 
to get, of an education. The true teacher must learn to 
love the unlovely ; these are often enough tried in the 
world by hard looks and rough treatment ; they constitute 
a. class upon which a kind word is not lost. The smallest 
pupils are sometimes very quick to see the faults of favor- 
itism. Said a little girl, not long since, "I wouldn't 
complain if the teacher was partial — if shtfd only be pear* 
tial to all alike" 

It is the custom in many places for the teachers to hold 
meetings among themselves for the purpose of becoming 
better acquainted with the best methods of instruction now 
prevailing. At these meetings essays are read on topics 
previously assigned, discussions held, and the results of 
much reading and thought areeliuited. Mutual acquaint- 
ance is promoted ; thoee of larger experience furnish 
useful hints to those just beginning, a greater enthusiasm 
is awakened, and thus all are benefited* We beg leave to 
suggest this matter for the consideration of our teachers, 
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with the hope that it may be found practicable hereafter 
to organize a series of monthly or fortnightly meetings. 
We are glad to record the fact that several of the teachers 
have taken advantage of the privileges accorded them of 
visiting each other's schools — in some instances taking a 
part of their pupils with them. 

J. C. Learned, 
G. A. Wbntworth, 

W. P. MOOTTOKT, 

Superintending School Committee. 



HAMPSTEAD. 



There are some general matters that require earefhl 
attention. 

First, the shortness of the terms in some districts. As 
a natural result, three quarters of the year pass without 
any instruction tor the young. Such a vacation enables 
the younger pupils to forget a good share that they have 
learned. And are not youthful days too precious to be 
spent in play to such an extent ? They should be devoted 
to the discipline of the mind and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. And since this can not well be done — or will not — 
at tiome, we need schools for twenty or thirty weeks out of 
every fifty-two. Then will the rising generation be better 
prepared to ad their part in life. 

We also need a more even distribution of the school 
money. Under the present system, some pupils have 
seven weeks' tuition, while others have twenty-seven. 

Another thing that shortens our schools, is the increased 
wages paid our best female teachers. Many can earn 
more in the workshop than in the school-room, and also 
have more steady employment. We ean not expect them 
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to be blind to their own interest. Beside, the work of 
teaching is more exhausting than the manual labor of the 
shop, and more likely to undermine the health of ardent 
natures. If we would have good teachers, we must pay 
them for the work they actually perform. 

It is gratifying to observe the interest which many of 
our citizens take in sustaining our schools. Time spent 
in visits to the school in term-time, and at the examina- 
tion, is time well spent. It cheers the teacher, encourages 
the pupils, and kindles in the heart of the visitor a deeper 
interest in the true welfare of our youth. Let each pa- 
rent enter the school-room, and cheer both teacher and 
pupils. Above all, let him weigh well all the trials, the 
exertions and the motives of teachers, before he utters 
loud and violent condemnation. 

Finally, let us bless that overruling power that has cast 
our lot in this land of free schools, and has blessed our 
youth with the literary advantages of another year. 

Theodore 0. Pratt, 
Superintending School Committee. 



HAMPTON. 



Any person who would successfully teach the art mf 
reading, should himself be a good reader. Many teachers 
of our common schools are not themselves good readers. 
Some fail to enunciate distinctly many of their words, 
especially such as end in sks, sts> en, ing, &c. Some pro- 
nounce words incorrectly, in consequence of a wrong 
accentuation. A more frequent deficiency is in respect to 
inflections, 'tones, emphasis and pauses. It is generally 
understood that emphatic words should be uttered with a 
greater stress of voice than other words in the same 
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sentence. It has, however, been well said by an eminent 
teacher, that " a whisper, if it is soft or strong, according 
to sense, may be as truly discriminating as the loudest 
tones. The voice should be disciplined to this distinction, 
in order to avoid the common fault, which confounds 
vociferation with emphatic expression." 

Teachers sometimes find it difficult to determine exactly 
how much assistance should be given to their pupils in the 
preparation of their lessons. Some scholars never ask for 
aid, except in cases of real necessity. They are ambitious 
to surmount, by their own personal efforts, every difficulty 
that they encounter in their studies, and they seldom fail 
of success. If in any case they find a difficulty insur- 
mountable without aid, the teacher may safely give the 
aid required. 

There are others, who are not averse to study, and who 
are diligent in the improvement of their time, but yet 
easily discouraged. They apply themselves closely to 
study, and ordinarily show, by their recitations, that their 
lessons have been well prepared. Still, when they meet 
' with any serious difficulty in their studies, which a few 
efforts do not enable them to overcome, they think it of 
no use for them to "try again." They then apply to the 
teacher for help. In such cases, how much help shall the 
teacher give, and in what way? It will generally be 
found most beneficial to the scholar, not to have his 
work done for him, but rather to be put in the way of 
doing it for himself. Sometimes a question or two, judi- 
ciously proposed, or a suggestion made, by the teacher, is 
all that is necessary. The pupil may thus be put on the 
right track, and be enabled to go forward without further 
assistance. He is then better satisfied with the result 
than he would have been if he had received a larger 
amount of aid from his teacher. He becomes more self- 
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reliant, and is nerved to grapple, successfully with future 
difficulties, 

There is another class of pupils found in s6me schools* 
who dislike study altogether. They would, at any time, 
prefer to be assisted, rather than to learn a lesson by their 
own efforts. It may not be proper for a teacher to refuse 
to render aid to such pupils in all cases. He should 
examine the alleged difficulty, and then bestow aid so far 
only as he believes would really benefit the scholar. He 
should, in fact, while aiding his pupil, lead him to do his 
own work. In order to bring about this result, it may be 
necessary for the teacher to spend more time than would 
be needed for him to do the whole work himself (as for 
instance, in the solution of some arithmetical problem), 
and as he often finds it necessary to husband his time, to 
enable him seasonably to give instruction to all his clauses, 
he feels impatient when thus called upon to give explana- 
tions to such scholars, and no wonder if he is sometimes 
tempted to do it in the briefest manner possible, even to 
the detriment of the scholar. 

For a similar reason, and sometimes, perhaps, for one ' 
less defensible, a teacher may give too much assistance to 
his pupils, in their recitations. Some question is asked ; 
the pupil hesitates. The teacher then varies its form, 
making it a leading question, the form in which it is put 
suggesting the answer. The pupil now hesitates no 
longer. He gives a proper answer, and, in some cases, 
actually takes credit to himself for doing what, in reality, 
another person has done for him. 

Take another case. The teacher names some topic, or 
requests a pupil to state some rule, or principle, or some 
fect> found in hid text-book. The pupil remains silent. 
The teacher then gives a part of the statement required, 
by reading, or repeating, a few of the first words in the 
very order in which they stand in the text-book. By the 
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principle of association, the pupil is now able to finish 
what the teacher has begun. The teacher Baves time, 
while the pnpil thinks his recitation almost perfect, -and 
feels grateful to his kind teacher for the tittle aid so 
promptly given at just the right time. 

Let teachers beware-of the habit of rendering assistance 
in this way, if they are net willing that a lasting injury 
should be inflicted on the children entrusted to their care. 

Josbph Dow, 
Superintending School Committee. 



KENSINGTON". 

We congratulate the prudential committees on their 
success in securing such excellent teachers. The schools 
during the entire year have been a complete success. It 
is hoped this fact may be remembered by those whose 
duty it may be to employ teachers the year to come. It 
is a great misfortune to fail of securing a good teacher, 
and if one can be secured who has been highly successful, 
no personal consideration should be allowed to prevent a 
re-election. 

The committee would call attention to the fact that 
several boys who should have been at school were a large 
portion of the time strolling about the school house, or in 
the fields, or at the stores, to the great annoyance of the 
neighbors, and inconvenience to the teachers. The effect 
on the other boys in school is bad. The efforts of the 
teacher and superintendent to persuade their parents to 
send them regularly have proved unavailing. 

Erasmus D. Eldrbdge, 
Superintending School Committee. 
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PORTSMOUTH. 

Text-books. Much of the committee's time is consumed 
in the examination of rival text-books. In the majority 
of cases, there is but little choice between the old book 
and new. It is impossible that .any book used in the 
school should be all that is needed. " The teacher should 
never allow the book to supersede him, or exchange the 
function of an educator for that of a hearer of lessons." 
We have too little oral instruction, and too much confine- 
ment to text-books in our schools. Those teachers are 
always the most successful who have each branch of study 
so much at command that they can make themselves the 
text-book. It is the duty of the true teacher to turn the 
rules, principles and data, of the text-book into living 
practical power. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Hobton D. Walkeb, 

Committee^ District No. 1. 



In regard to the examination of teachers, the committee 
hold that no certificate of graduation from any school, 
and no recommendatory letters, should take precedence 
of a fair and thorough examination ; but after such exam- 
ination, all other things being equal, a graduate from the 
high school will be preferred, and the choice should fall 
upon the one who has had the most successful experience 
in teaching, or brings the most satisfactory credentials of 
education. 

While it is true that the most learned are not always 

le best teachers, it is also even more evident that one 

m not teach what he does not himself know ; of which 

nowledge an impartial examination is the only sufficient 

evidence. £t-is. jqipjtci time the idea was abandoned that 
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one who has just passed over any study, one who has just 
learned or is learning a study, or who has just graduated 
from a school, is most likely to prove the best teacher. 
All the sciences have a certain dependence upon each 
other, and help illustrate one another, so that he who 
knows the most of all is best qualified, if he have any 
capacity whatever for teaching, to be the teacher of each. 
On this account the committee can not feel authorized to 
appoint any teacher hereafter without giving the applicant 
a most thorough examination. 

Several conventions of the committees of the different 
districts have been held this year, which we trust will re- 
sult in a more perfect grading and course of studies in the 
schools of the city. 

James DeNormandie, 

Committee, District No. 2. 



STRAFFORD COUNTY- 



BARRINGTON. 

In the discbarge of his duties, the committee has en* 
deavored to impress teachers and scholars with the 
importance of attending thoroughly to the elements of 
education, reminding them that a Utile education was better 
than none; that a superficial education was worse than 
none. He has called attention, also, to the subject of 
good manners; not such politeness as is taught in the 
dancing schools, but such as is free from all coarseness, 
lawlessness and rowdyism ; such as springs from a well- 
informed mind, and a kind and pure heart. "We have 
felt that teachers should give more attention to this 
matter, and not permit children, while under their care, 
to acquire such habits of ill-breeding as shall be a' dis- 
grace to them through life. As a help in this important 
duty, and for other obvious reasons, we have recommended 
vocal music. We are conviuced that in chastening the 
spirits of the more turbulent, in elevating the feelings of 
the cold and sullen, and ministering to the refinement of 
manners and taste, it can not be too highly exalted. While 
being a sweet relaxation from severe study, there is 
scarcely any thing so well adapted to bind together the 
different members of the school, as to join their hearts 
and voices in cheerful songs, and hymns of praise. We 
would be glad to see vocal music introduced into all our 
schools, and would recommend to teachers who sing to 
introduce it. A larger portion of children than many 
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suppose are able to appreciate the difference in musical 
sound, and, consequently, with little attention, could be 
taught to participate in the delightful exercise of singing. 
Among other things of importance, touching the interests 
of our children in their course of education, we have 
made prominent, moral culture^ During the past year, at 
least once a day, the Scriptures have been read by all the 
scholars who were capable of reading, and whose practical 
singing has been made to aid in the culture of the moral 
powers. These, and other things necessary to the educa- 
tion of youth, have been urged upon teachers and scholars, 
as opportunity occurred and circumstances seemed to 
require. But while there may be careful attention by 
committees to those things which are requisite for success 
in our schools, unless there is more general interest mani- 
fested on the part of parents and guardians, in the 
education of their children, our schools will fail of 
answering in full the great end for which they were 
established. 

J. L. Armes, 
Superintending School Committee. 



DURHAM. 



People do not commonly think how important it is that 
school houses be kept in good repair, made always com- 
fortable, convenient, attractive, and furnished with some 
school apparatus. A proper condition of the bouse gives 
encouragement both to the teacher and the scholars. It 
makes their work easier, more pleasant, and consequently 
more successful. 

It is a very common complaint of teachers that parents 
do not visit the schools, and do not seem to take iuterest 
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in them. In every register in which remarks are made 
by the teacher, except one, there is this complaint. And 
in the one exception the complaint might have been made. 
It is a reasonable complaint. More friendly interest ought 
to be felt and manifested by parents, by prudential com- 
mittees, and by the people generally. It is something 
that there is a superintending school committee who 
have the official duty of visiting the schools, and try to 
perform it. But friendly unofficial visits are not much, if 
any, less important. Simple justice to the teacher and 
the scholars requires that we visit the schools. We form 
opinions about them, and we ought to judge of them fair- 
ly, with a competent knowledge from our personal obser- 
vation, and not only from the reports and appearance of 
the scholars out of school. This is especially important, 
if we have suspicion that things are not going on well. 

Alvin Tobby, 
O. Newton Doe, 
Chas. E. Wiggin, 
Superintending School Committee. 



FARMINGTOK 

Excitement, amusements and novelties have greater 
attraction to many than solid and valuable improvement. 
While there is such a condition of things in society that a 
great multitude will attend upon any burlesque perform- 
ance that comes along, and only a few will attend an 
instructive lecture, we can hardly expect our youth to 
gain a thirst for useful knowledge from such associations. 
And while they grow up with this habit of seeking 
amusements more than improvement, the prospects for 
the future are not hopeful. Education from the low and 
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comic performances flows over into the school-room, and 
infects all the character. All parents, friends of good 
morals and education, should encourage higher views of 
culture, and of gaining knowledge. 

The law of 1858 gives a wide power to superintending 
school committees, if they find it necessary to employ it, 
or choose to do so. Yet a committee can not be present 
all the time to govern, direct, or teach a school, and to 
turn out one teacher gives little prospect of obtaining a 
better, while the risk is run of encouraging insubordina- 
tion and disobedience by letting scholars think they can 
get rid of a teacher whenever they choose, by being 
willfully unruly. 

The tax on deposits in savings banks appropriated for 
schools, in pursuance of the recommendation to obtain 
more money for this purpose, yields a larger amount than 
was expected, so that several of our schools have been 
lengthened ; yet some are not now as long as is desirable. 
The five hundred dollars additional voted by the town 
promises to give good returns. 

Roger M. Sargent, 
Daniel W. Edgerly, 
Levi Hayes, 
Superintending School Committee. 



.LEE. 

Many of our schools have little or no apparatus, black 
boards excepted, and these of small dimensions. We are 
of the opinion that no money would be better expended 
than for every district to purchase a terrestrial globe, and 
no article of apparatus would be of more utility. It is our 
belief that a scholar, commencing the study of geography, 
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will gain more practical and definite knowledge in one 
week, with the assistance of a globe, than in three weeks 
without one. It is with much difficulty that the teacher 
can impress upon the mind of the pupil a definite idea of 
the artificial divisions— the relative positions of the dif- 
ferent countries, and the yearly and diurnal revolutions of 
the earth. Without the assistance of a globe the ineanory 
is taxed with the whole burthen ; bnt with the assistance 
of one, mnch is learned by observation. 

Another subject, to which we wish to call your atten- 
tion, is irregularity of attendance of scholars at school. 
Parents and guardians ehonld use greater exertions to 
secure the punctual and regular attendance of children 
under their care. They are chiefly responsible fbr this 
neglect, and it is sincerely to be hoped that they will 
awaken to a deeper sense of their duty. Scholars thus 
situated get behind others in their classes, lose much of 
their interest in study, and other duties in the school- 
room. 

Visiting Schools. It gives us pleasure to notice that the 
.parents, in some few districts, begin to realize the impor- 
tance of visiting the school-room ; thereby increasing their 
own interest as well as that of the teacher and pupil. The 
cheerful, hearty co-operation of parents with teacher and 
scholar is essential to the greatest good of a school, and 
in no other way can tbi* co-operation be better accom- 
plished than by frequent visits from parents at the school. 

Allen Plumbr, 
Edward Bartlbtt, 
Superintending School Committee. 
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MILTON. 

Although there has been great improvement in the con- 
struction of school-houses, and in the better qualifications 
of the teachers; though we have better text-books, and 
still better modes of instruction and discipline, and al- 
though we can boast of much greater interest and atten- 
tion to the wants of our schools generally, we ought not 
to rest satisfied with our present attainments. We have 
not yet fulfilled the high trust committed to us. There is 
a climax to which we have not yet attained. Side by side 
with their attainments in literary knowledge, has there 
been a sufficient inculcation of moral truth in the minds 
of the young? Have the relations we sustain to each 
other,, to our country, and to our God, been forcibly im- 
pressed upon the mind at school, at home and abroad, as 
their importance demands ? It seems to me there is too 
great remissness in respect to these questions. 

•» *T is Education forms the common mind,— 
Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined." 

The race-course for dollars and cents, for worldly "distinc- 
tion and honor, seems to be clearly defined, while genuine 
goodness is more rarely sought. A mind not based upon 
moral truth is like an inverted cone ; it can not stand the 
slightest shock of external pressure without imperiling it. 
Is it not true that the present time demands a full devel- 
opment of the moral as well as the intellectual powers, to 
meet the increasing tendency of the age ? If we properly 
train and educate the yQuth, our. glorious country and its 
republican institutions may continue for ages yet untold; 
otherwise their ruin is sure and not far remote. Let us 
all, then, with one heart and one mind, strive together 
to promote the cause of popular education, moral and 
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intellectual, that the great and inestimable blessings 
of liberty and happiness may be ours now, and ours for 
ever. 

Wm. D. Ewer, 
Superintending School Commttee. 



ROLLINSFORD. 

The great end and aim of education is to fit us for 
practical life, and to awaken and guide the slumbering 
powers of man, so that he may be enabled worthily to 
discharge the duties of humanity. Plato's sentence — 
" Education makes the man and the citi2en, and the 
school either spoils or ennobles the nations," — will hold 
good through all time. On this principle should be 
directed all public instruction. We believe that it is not 
only necessary that the pupils in the several schools be 
able to pass successfully a test examination in certain branches, 
but also to lay the foundation of a right education, so as to 
insure the best subsequent success, not only in school, but in 
the business of life. With this end in view, your committee 
introduced (somewhat as an experiment, perhaps) into 
the primary school, last summer, a little, though in their 
estimation a most valuable book, entitled " The Child's 
Book of Common Things," by Dr. Worthington Hooker, 
a Medical Professor in Yale College, and, perhaps, the 
most pleasing and instructive writer of school books, 
especially for the young, in the* language. His great 
object is to teach children to think. From the testimony of 
the teacher, and whaf was so clearly demonstrated to 
every one at the closing examination of this school, your 
committee are so convinced of its utility that they enthu- 
siastically recommend the same system to be adopted and 
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pursued, to a certain extent, at least, in the next higher 
grade, as soon as practicable. "The Child's Book of 
Nature," by the same author, would be, perhaps, the best 
work to begin with in the intermediate school. It teaches, 
in the most delightftil, manner, tjie things most needed in 
practical life, and would, undoubtedly, act as one of the 
most powerful incentives to that which is so loudly and 
urgently called for in this school, namely, industry. 

Alphonso Severance, 
Gjsq. W. Brookins, 
Cha'sD^ Allen, 
Superintending School Committee of JDistrict No. 1. 



B&LKJfAP COUNTY. 



ALTON. 



I have «botrt fcome to the conclusion that it is a waste 
of time to mak^any suggestions in regard to our common 
schools, or to ■attempt to remedy any of the evils that 
adhere to, or have crept into them, for there is such an 
apathy and indifference manifested on the subject of our 
common school system, that to try to awaken any interest, 
or to excite any action, seems like labor lost. 

The utmost carelessness prevails among the masses as 
to whether suitable teachers are hired or not; as to 
whether their children are making advancement in their 
studies, or wasting their time ; as to whether the school 
houses are in proper repair and condition for their children 
to occupy them with safety and comfort, or whether they 
are mere hovels, unfit for brute beasts ; and, in fact, as to 
every thing that pertains to our system of education. It 
would be about as easy to get a person to enter a pest- 
house for small-pox, as to get the majority of parents into 
their district schools. If this indifference and want of 
interest stopped here, I would not complain. But let an 
article be inserted in the warrant for school meeting, to 
see if the district will vote to raise money to repair the 
school house, or to buy black-boards, or purchase maps, 
or for any other purpose whereby the children would be 
benefited, and the whole district, to a man, will attend 
the meeting, and, in nine cases out of ten, will vote any 
such article down. There is many a man in town that 
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(manifests more interest in fattening a hog than in thfe 
education $f his children. The idea at first seems start- 
ling* hut I will candidly submit to yom. if it is not true. 
So long as this state of things exists, we must not, and 
can not, expect our schools to accomplish that amount off 
.good for which they were designed. 

> Anofther-seriouB evil connected with obr schools* directly 
irtoeAble to parents, ia the irregularity of attendance on 
the part of the scholars. There are some schools in town 
that are almost worthless, on just this account I some- 
times wish we had a taw compelling parents to send their 
children regularly to school, under ordinary circumstances, 
laod that in de&wult of doing so* they should fee fined or 
otherwise puaifth&d. This would lessen the number of 
truants and loafers in oar midst, and cheek a great amount 
of sin abd crinto* which idleness breeds. 

Betide* childree sfatald be taught habits of industry 
and punctuality; also, obedience to wholesome law, if 
tbey ever expfeot to beeome good eitiaeus and reliable 
business men ; and where can these principles be more 
thoroughly learned than in our common, schools ? 

Go to our jails and prisons, and forty out of every fifty 
of the -convicts Were truants at school, and irregular in 
their attendance. Brought up under no restraint at home, 
left to go here and there, idling away their time, they 
set out in life with loose principles of action, and utterly 
regardless of law and orde^ and the result is, they are 
branded as felons, and become a disgrace to their families 
^d friends* Keep your boy . regplatfy at school j aep #> it 
that he '<?beys its just rules and requirements, and that 
/fvbile tjbere he improves his time, find he will .never be a 
caadicjatQ f<pr a convict's cell. 

(Jo. to pw p0or + hcflwes> and hpw many persons of 
edpfiation do .you fin4- there? Bow W">y .that wei>e 
brqyght ug to attend school rqgularly are inmates of those 
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houses ? Education furnishes means of employment, and 
begets a pride that scorns the idea of living on public 
-eharity. See to it that yonr schools are well sustained, 
and in a short time yon will not only abolish town farms, 
but county farms, and if a pauper system is sustained at 
all, it will be for the benefit of aliens and foreigners, 
What cheaper and better plan can we adopt to empty our 
prisons and poor-houses, than by giving every child' a 
good, systematic education ? 

Our schools are growing shorter, owing to the increase 
of teachers' wages. You can not expect, them to teach for 
the same pay they did a few years ago, when every thing 
else has advanced in price ; and yet the amount of school 
money remains about the same it did before the war; 
and in consequence, our schools are shorter, and our 
children deprived of sufficient means of an education. 
Let this town set the example, and raise a liberal sum for 
the support of the best institution under our la^s. It 
willbe money well invested, and will pay large dividends 
in the improvement of your children, and in the improved 
condition of the town. 

John W. Curribr, < 
Superintending School Committee.. 



GILFORD. 



What is the matter with the village people? : Many of 
their children ate within half a stone's throw of the school 
house, and yet these tardy marks pile up against them. 
Are not their children as smart as those in the sparsely 
settled districts ? Measures should be taken by patents, 
teachers, and all concerned, to remedy this evil, for it is a 
great evil in the school. Then again, it is a grfeat etfl to 
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the children in themselves,; for, if brpught up in habits of 
dilatorineBS in school days, these habits will be likely to 
adhere to them in after years and militate against their 
success in the world. 

The column of average attendance, too, is very -sugges- 
tive of thought. It shows again that those who have the 
best opportunities are not always the ones to improve 
them. A great amount of school money is expended to 
no purpose from the neglect of those having children to 
send. If these tardy and dilatory districts would awake 
to the importance of the subject, and all, with one accord, 
go into the work of reform, see to it that their children 
are on hand in season and every day, prepared also with, 
good lessons, two thirds of our present amount of school- 
ing would be as usefhi to the pupils as the whole of what 
we now have. In thoa computation, it will be borne in 
mind, that the. tardiness, or occasional absence of a part 
of the scholars, will hinder the progress of those who are 
prompt and always on hand. 

Of the schools in general, the. improvement in reading, 
with a few excellent exceptions, has been less than in 
other studies. A prominent cause is the fact, that some 
of the teachers do not really apprehend the true method 
of leading pupils on the way of good reading, for, which 
lack our high schools and seminaries are two much in- 
ftmlt. . Another qause is fopnd to arise from the generally , 
defective method of reading in the community, find the. 
want of ambition in the pupils to rise, any higher }n ex- 
cellence in this important accomplishment, than what they 
hear every day around them. 

Hosea : Quinby, 
Superintending School Committee. 
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GILMANTON. 

Parents most to made to feel that i* the district school 
their children can obtain that which Will be rttoiib mcwio 
to them than the best form in the State. The yotmg 
must be made to feel that an education, such as they can 
obtain even in the district school* giving them self-reepeet, 
character and influence, is to be prized " above gold, yea, 
above fine gold," We mast seek to improve oor com- 
mon schools; have neat, comfbrtlable and pleasant school 
houses ; furnish tbem with the means od> instruction ; seek 
for good teafchers— those qualified and "apt to teajch/' 
and raise more money than we do ; all that is needed, that 
oar schools may be made what they should be, and that 
many, I may say most of tbem, may be longer than they 
are now, by at least one or two mouths a year. 

Joseph Blake, 
Superintending School Committee. 



MEREDITH. 



"Mind makes the man;" then let us cultivate it as 
much as possible. Our soil is toti rugged to yield much 
for exportation ; let us see to it, then, that the men aod 
women we transfer to other sections of the country, be men 
and women indeed ; those who; will honor us in other 
regions, and be an honor to the places where they may 
dwell. Starve the intellect in youth, and all your after 
life will suffer, and fearful will be the penalty you will 
pay for such folly. 

To make our common schools what they should be, we 
need better teachers. But how are we to secure better 
teachers? The State furnishes no facilities for training 
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teachers ; we have no Normal School, and even Teachers' 
Institutes have been abolished. Oar best teachers are 
leaving the State, because they can receive greater remu- 
neration elsewhere ; and unless a remedy be soon applied, 
our schools must greatly decline; 

Until the State shall make provisions for the better 
training of teachers, each county , or each township, must 
have a teachers' institute of its own. An effort will be 
made to have each township in thia county raise twenty 
dollars for an institute some where within our bounds, 
before our next summer schools commence. A week's 
training of the teachers before commencing thpir schoola 
would benefit the schools enough,, to remunerate, many 
times,, the expense. Parents, you who wish your children 
to be well instructed and make rapid proficiency, take 
earnest hold of this matter. 

Charles Burnham, ' 
Superintending School Cbmmilte. 



CARROLL COUNTY. 



EFFINGHAM. 



One great obstacle to the success of our schools is a 
want of sympathy and cooperation of parents and teacher. 
In some schools there are manifest improvements in regu- 
larity of attendance. The multiplicity of school districts 
is an evil, rather than otherwise, tending to short schools, 
cheap teachers, and, necessarily, poor improvement. 
There has been but vejy little improvement in school 
houses. Too many old shells yet remain, a disgrace to 
the town and a curse to education. 

A. G. Barker, 
Superintending School Committee. 



SANDWICH. 



While our State has devised a system for the moral 
training of our youth, it should be carried out by our 
teachers, committees and parents, with honesty and fidel- 
ity, not only in the letter, but in the spirit. It is irrational 
to pass by the moral and religious natures of children, 
and dangerous to neglect them. The only sure basis of 
morality for us, is, therefore, the Christian religion. If 
the Bible is not to us a sacred book, then we have no 
sacred books, and are no Christian nation at all. While, 
therefore, we press into our service every element of force 
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and skill that we can' command; while we push oar 
industrial, scientific, and commercial enterprises in every 
direction ; yet, through all the clanging activities which* 
engage this national attention, let there breathe the spirit 
qf truth and love, and let the name of God, the giver of 
all, be revered. It will detract nothing from our wealth 
and power, nor stay for a moment the onward sweep of 
our material destiny, but will insure the favor of Heaven. 

Aaron B; Hoyt, 
Superintending School Committee. ■ 



TAMWORTH. 



The committee are aware that it is a matter of some 
difficulty to determine, Which of the two principles of 
distribution is the best adapted to secure the end proposed, 
to wit, a Jjrbportiotiate' supply of the means of education 
to all the district schools. It is evident, from a comparison 
of the different methods, as applied in this town, that, 
upon either plan, there will be some districts which will 
get but a very inadequate supply of public money, to 
enable them to secure what may be regarded as a fair 
amount of schooling for their children. It would seem 
that, whatever principle of distribution is applied,, the 
amount of money appropriated should not be suffered to 
fall so low as to leave the children of any section, which, 
from its situation, must maintain its own separate organ- 
isation as a school district, virtually without the means of 
a common school education. It would seem that there 
ought to be some special provision made to meet the 
exigency in feta^h communities. A sum " in addition ' to 
what the law requites," might be raised by the town for 
this specific purpose, to be applied as the town might 
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direct, in open meeting, or else at the discretion. Of tfee 
selectmen, or of the superintending, committee. The 
committee believe they will b»ve the concurrence of every 
citizen, in saying that no school onght to bo limited to. 
lees than three months of schooling during the yean Am 
appropriation fori to support, to this extent, at least, might 
be authorized by the vote of the town ; which sfconld, at. 
the same time, provide, by a contingent fond* for an addi- 
tion to. the regular appropriation, of so much as should be 
requisite to meet this moderate demand ; it being under- 
stood that reasonable economy is to be used in defraying 
the expenses of the school, the wages of the teacher not 
being above the average in other districts. Such a 
measure might bring relief to one or two of the less . 
' favored districts, and remove the most serious objections 
to a pro rata distribution of the pnbtie money, whether 
upon the basis of the taxable property, or of the n&mber 
of scholars* 

J. RDlWftM, 

I. H. Masok, 
Superintending School Gpmmtitee. 



TtJFTONBOROTTGH. 

Bnt our schools are too short. They demand more 
money, better teachers, and the undivided support of the 
whole people. Heavy burdens of debt and! taxation may 
require economy, but it will not do to he penuriom with 
the schools. That: would be like depriving the sick rasa 
of pure ait* and proper naurUhrueut— like killing the ben 
that laid the golden, egg. Let ad endeavor to secure the 
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best teachers, and aid them in inculcating, as the law 
requires, every virtue that elevates and refines, and every 
grace that adorns. 

We are aware that it is an unthankful, and, perhaps, 
unwelcome duty* to ask you to turn away your attention 
from the usual excitement of a town meeting, and con- 
sider for a few moments a subject so unobtruding as our 
common schools ; and yefrtjwse schools, not our academies 
and colleges, are the very foundation and support of the 
institutions you meet here to perpetuate. You may (and 
every citizen should) be prottd to bold in your hand the- 
free ballot of a sovereign ; bat yoa should remember that 
every school house is a strong barrier against despotism, 
and military tow, and that every free school i# a sovereign' 
power in favor of freedom and the rights of mart We/ 
must train the young in* the ways of virtue, and educate 
the taja&ee to be men and statesmen^ if we, would be true- 
to the trusts of our fathers. 

Ppililll Bu BLAISDBLL, 

Chablks 8. Nuttek, 
Superintending School Committee. 



MERRIMACK (X)UNTY. 



BOSCA^nSK 



One of the most important things in a school, and at the . 
same, time the most difficult to secure, is good order. 
. Tonr committee has felt that if onr teachers, or ariy of. 
them, were liable to criticism, it would be upon, this point. 
It Has been apparent in several schools that the discipline 
was not quite what their interests required. . . 

The disposition of teachers to secure order with as little 
severity possible, is certainly commendable. But pleas- 
ant manners will not always remove the tendency to whis- 
pering, idleness and play! Some may feel ambitious to 
return their registers with the blank allotted to " cases of 
corporal punishment" unfilled. Children are very keen 
to detect this disposition in the teacher, and when it is 
understood that a verbal reproof is the only form of cor- 
rection to be feared, they are sure to take liberties which 
otherwise would not be attempted. 

It is claimed kind treatment and gentle means will, in 
the end, subdue the vicious child. But this, even if true, 
must be a work of time. Evil tendencies, natural and 
acquired, strengthened by years of indulgence, are not to 
be removed in a single day, or a single week. The moral 
influences, which are to do the work, are slow. The con- 
fidence and love of the pupil are to be secured. His higher 
nature must be appealed to. The evil effects of dis- 
order in school are to be carefully and repeatedly explained 
to him. He must be won to obedience by a long course 
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of moral and intellectual training. The difficulties of this 
process with a pupil whose mental powers are as yet, per- 
haps, unequal to the solution of a problem in simple addi- 
tion, are apparent at a glance. While all this is being 
done, the school is annoyed by his misconduct, and the 
teacher, being occupied with the experiment of " moral 
suasion/- is obliged partially to neglect the orderly and 
studious portion <of his pupils. This can not be right. The 
teacher should insist upon prompt obedience. It is due 
to himself, and the interest of the School demands it 
■Mild measures (Should be exhausted first ; these failing, 
other remedies should be applied. 

F. 0. Morrill, 
Superintending School Committee* 



BOW. 

Some plan must be devised to break up our present 
arrangement of school districts. The most feasible of all, 
that we can devise, is to redistrict the town. This plan, 
too, will cost the town less than any other that will give 
an equal degree of satisfaction. Something must be done, 
and that soon, or we shall be absolutely without places to 
shelter those who gather for the purpose of instruction. 
•'New School-houses must take the place of all old ones. 
How many shall we build? tod what positions shall they 
occupy ? These are questions of vital importance. Schools 
we must have. Life without knowledge is death. Ignor- 
ance is the mother of superstition and the destruction of 
commonwealths. There is a tide in human affairs. In 
regard to common schools, it is upon us. It is time to 
act ; to act with prudence no less than with promptness ; 
to atetwith a far-sighted wisdom, which provides for the 
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future interests of the town* no leas than for it$ present 
credit. Public spirit, rightly directed, is economy. Eight 
or niue good school-rooma, properly located, would im- 
prove the real est&te value of tie town above the -cost of 
their construction. Ee#wl to expense vould lead to the 
pursuit of the plan proposed. Adopting this plan, each 
district, with greater means at disposalt.aecured without 
aft increase of taxation, would be able to secure firet class 
teachers, aud at the. same time prolong their schools much 
beyond the present length of our school terms* They 
now average less thfm sixteen weeks, eight to the term far 
the year. The present, as before said, is the time for 
deliberate, but energetic action. Eleven of the fourteen 
districts now need new houses, and must soon secure such. 
Let the town act, and these will know their fate, whether 
they are to keep up the old machine with all its multiplied 
agencies, when one half the hands could run a new one 
with better success, doing a third more work, or whether 
a new shall be inaugurated. 

¥, Daman. 
Superintendmg School Committed 



CANTERBURY. 



TM <j(mrmnoHer. The School Commissioner made ura 
flying visit of one -day, visiting two tchpols *nd delivering 
a lecture in the eviWi&g* This visit was worth: more than 
it copt, .but mare was needed* So short a. visit is not 
equitable, inasmuch ad a large number of the schools 
could derive no be^fit from it. It is pur belief ,. that if 
the town would .appropriate a small sum of money, to be 
employed by the superintending cqmipittee, in a lessiop 
xrf que week, in the spring, *m.d another in the fell* for the 
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BHatninatbh of teasers, arid requiring them to give a 
Oftrtifceatbfto noxMEe whe could not stand such an exarain- 
-altiton, tbe Bchoofe, *would soon show the benefit of such an 
jabraagement. We claim that such /examinadons would 
*)be more beneficial to our schools than Teachers' Institutes 
wera, from the faot that very few of bur teachers ever 
iattenldied Teachers' Institutes. 

H;. Moody, 

..;••'••• JoN-A. AyBES, 

Superintending School Committee. 



CHICHESTER. 



ThoroB&}ined3 ie essential to good sobolaifship. Crau- 
mittees sbouid bear this in mind in the employment of 
teachers. The higher the grade of teachers, the better 
,<wiU be ow achools, especially if tbej? are encouraged by 
application and arespeot<6f /their pupils, and sustained by 
■theico^operatioai of pareote. 

} Mark Gould, 

i : : ." Superintending School Committee. 



HOPKINTOK 



Etiquette in tkt Sbhobl Boom. The members of a school 
should be' e&riy taught to respect their superiors, and 
show kindness to the aged. "When young, our superiors 
are those who are older and wiser than ourselves, those 
who are higher in rank, who occupy positions that give 
them an elevated standing in society. " Show respect to 
your superiors." "When the superintending or prudential 
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committee, enters the school-room, scholars should recog- 
nize the official relation, by rising and standing until 
bidden to be seated by the teacher. When, parents, citi- 
zens, or strangers visit the school, treat them with the 
same respect. During the presence of visitors there 
should be no idle gazing, no display of impudent self- 
esteem; but each one should conduct soberly, and with 
the utmost propriety. The Christian Lawgiver indicates 
the divine sentiment, "Render honor to whom honor is 
due." A man of accomplished manned wishes to make 
every one happy around him. We like to see a little of 
the military in school exercises ; let each scholar pass to 
and from recitations by numbers — one, two, three, &c, 
face to the right and front, and 'return to the seats in a 
similar manner. Pass out of the school-room softly and 
gently,, and never be boisterous in the play-ground. 
Treat your associates kindly, and always duly regard 
-each other's rights. 

System. There should be a systematic division of time, 
-,a regular order of exercises written out in a book ready 
to be shown to visitors, and a copy posted on the walla of 
the school-room for the observation of the scholars. On 
this order of exercises or programme, every study should 
be named, and the time specified that is allotted to each 
class, so that the teacher can tell at any time the number 
of exercises he has in school. 

Dxbr H. Sanborn, 
Richard F. Morgan, 
DanibIi E. Howard, 
Superintending School Copimittet. 



PEMBROKE. 

Especial trainhfg is .^eji^rally admitted to b« necessary 
nfor ibe learned professions* and, in fact, fox tfee^iiiofiessfal 
■prosecuti^i of . the common pursuits of life, it can ! root be 
i jesp so for the teacher. Tbe ability to / gov0?a ieffectually, 
ito Merest keenly, and >te in&part ktiowlfedg^ceactHy, are 
qualifications moat desisaWe. How <are . »the*e 4o ! be. ob- 
tained? 

ThesQrW&o. took interest enough in our school matters 
to attend the able and interesting, the logical and eloquent 
lecture of our efficient and faithful School Commissioner, 
a few weeks since, will at once say, "by the Normal 
School." By him this subject was ably discussed, and as 
it is proposed to bring it before the Legislature this year, 
it is to be regretted that more of our citizens did not 
avail themselves of the opportunity thus presented to gain 
much useful information on this as well as other import- 
ant points. While many of our neighboring States are 
well supplied with institutions of this kind, Few-Hamp- 
shire, thus far, has wholly neglected them. It seems to 
be the prevailing opinion, however, that something of 
this kind must be introduced soon, and that instead of 
one large school of this character, several branches, or 
smaller ones, connected with our well-established acade- 
mies in different parts of the State, would be preferable ; 
and as the Commissioner named our own as one, would it 
not be wise in us to make all proper effort to secure that 
object, thereby encouraging and perfecting our already 
large and effective corps of native teachers^ and filling 
their ranks, as they are thinned out by "louder calls" 
from surrounding towns and States, or domestic duties of 
their own. • 

During the past summer we made an effort to get the 
teachers and others interested in school matters together 
10 
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on Saturday afternoons, for the purpose of extending 
acquaintance, and an exchange of views upon the various 
subjects connected with teaching. This movement was 
favorably met, not only by th* teachers of both common 
school and academy, but by the professional and literary 
talent of both sexes in our vicinity. Meetings were held 
in various districts, in different parts of the town, afford- 
ing pleasure to the participants, and, it id thought, profit 
to the cause of education. 

John M. Kimball, 
Superintending School Committee/ 



HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY. 



DEEEING. 



New-England is said to be u the brains of the country." 
And who ean doubt that it has, and is destined in future, 
to exert a leading influence in the country, and by its in* 
telligence, a controlling influence ? And what community 
Or people of equal extent has or is destined to exert a 
more extensive and happy influence on human kind the 
world over than this same New-England, and that in con- 
sequence of the facilities it provides itself for this univer- 
sal education ? 

And I know that I speak the sentiments of all parents 
worthy the name, in saying. we are move than willing that 
our children should be found doing better for themselves 
and the world than we have been able to do. This ad- 
vance over us,, of usefulness and happiness to themselves 
and others, we think is very generally supposed to be 
secured through a good education. 

And no man of intelligence will question that the 
money expended to secure an education for the business 
of life is the most safe and- profitable investment that can 
be made, to secure the well-being of the children educated, 
and a community of law-abiding and law-sustaining citi- 
zens. . •.-'>....-.. 

MORRI* HOWAK,. 

: , Superintending School Committee. 
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FRABTCESTOWBT. 

Not that education makes the man, but that, linked 
with good moral habits, grow into the man of honor and 
integrity. To form habits of obedience, temperance, hon- 
esty and morality, is of as much and even more impor- 
tance than learning to read and write. Idleness in youth 
generally " grows with your growth and strengthens with 
your strength," till you find an old 'age of ignorance and 
misery. Let your storting pdint be ri^bt, continue in 
that coursey erer looking upward, and yoiir end «iflf sube to 
J*e efowtidd with its <prop$r reward. 

Lastly, we appeal to piarents and all good oitizens of the 
town, tagufctrd Weil these humble institutions of learning. 
'Theseitistittttiolns which give Ne^-Engiand so Unviable a 
-aam$ abrdadL In tfa^se is our hope; hope £dt the present 
and hope forthe future ; hope for the man of intelligence 
and respectability ; the neighborhood and the cotintty. 
If ,you ; would see your sons and daughters grow ip virtu- 
ous ^d intelligent, ornaments to society and shining 
lights in the world, lend ub your aid in raiding the fetaud- 
tad of dtir cdmrno^ schoole. 

' ftE0^F.»PBMBB, 

. . * : $upmntend£hff School Committee. 



HtiLfclS. 



* Odrlfiir^fe'ntitnberttf dttiall'SfefidclWis^bt^ti fcrtfo^fht? 
arrangement. Our instruction costs us twice as muCh^B 
it sh6dW, 'beside ttfaking our schools far less efficient 
than they dught to be. If our districts were so arranged 
as to bring double the scholars together, our schools might 
be materially lengthened, and the interest in them very 
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much increaied. Our snhoola now, setting aside the center 
district, average a fraction over 13 scholars for the year, 
and, ten of them, average 11 8-10 scholars,, while we have, 
one school with an. average attetidanpe of only seven schol*. 
are. And this number is continually decreasing so that 
w<e have: reason to believe ten years hence the number 
will he less titan at present In these schools there are as> 
many studies- and as, many classes not unfrequentiy as are 
fpund in our larger ones. And this most be, of necessity, 
so long as there are those of all ages and attainments,: 
There wHl be found, for example, one scholar in each of 
these schools who desires to study Algebra, Philosophy, or 
History — perhaps the three. Now suppose this one scholar 
pursues these three studies alone, he makes three distinct 
classes, by himself. He claims and receives three separate] 
recitatibps every day. These recitations should not be 
less than 15 minutes each. The whole time of the teach* 
er, therefore, devoted to this one scholar, beside other inn 
struction he may have, is three fourths of an hour daily. 
And as we pay our teachers on an average $20 a month, 
and furnish fuel and other expenses at the rate of $5 
more, making $25 a month for instruction, and as our 
teachers teach generally but 20 days for a month, and six 
hours a day, it costs for instruction $1.25 a day, and 20; 
cents and 8 mills an hour. Three fourths of an hour 
given to this one scholar would cost 15* cents and 6. mills, 
a day, 78 cents a week, $342 a month, and: $9.36 fox a 
term of 12 weeks. This will be regarded as. a very high 
tuition for a pupil M or 16 years of age. Nearly or quite 
double what we. pay in our high school. And yet it is no 
uncommon case* We have cases in many of our schools 
where a pupil recites alone in one, two, and three studies. 
He must of course take more than, his share, of time, in 
which the other pupils muat be the losevs. 
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But the economy of the arrangement is not the greatest 
argument for it. It is known to all teachers, and all 
others conversant with schools, that it is nearly impossible 
to have an interesting and successful one with from 13 to 
T scholars. Such schools must be entirely void of emula- 
tion. The recitations are dull, wearisome and monoto- 
nous ; time passes heavily, and all are glad when the school 
hours are ended. Double this number, and there is a 
spirit of ambition aroused, a desire to excel is enkindled, 
and far more is accomplished. Instead of having classes 
of two or three each, there are classes of four, six, or 
more. It is the general concession of teachers that they 
would rather have thirty scholars than fifteen. There is 
more to call out their energies, and they find a more 
ready response to their efforts. When a scholar recites 
alone he loses all the impulse of that important principle 
of emulation. For emulation requires competition. No 
visitor can fail to see the difference of interest manifested 
in the recitations of a large and small class. 

The desirableness of diminishing the number of our 
districts has excited the attention of our school commission- 
ers, one and all, for the last ten years, and they have been 
unanimous in recommending it. They came here disin- 
terested men to look after the interests of our common 
schools. Many of them were men of culture and large ex- 
perience, and without the least motive of a personal con- 
sideration, their unanimous judgment has been that we 
are suffering great detriment from so large a number of 
small schools. And it may be questioned whether we 
could find an equal number of intelligent and unbiased 
men in the State who would not come to the same con- 
clusion. 

I have thus far stated the considerations in favor of a 
union of a portion of our districts. Now let -us .look at 
the main and perhaps the only objection which will be 
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likely to be made to it. And that is the increased dis- 
tance some of the scholars must go provided the districts 
are enlarged.. In. some instances this may be considera- 
ble, and in stormy weather, and with the small scholars, 
the inconvenience may be somewhat felt. But with the 
larger scholars and in the summer and fall, the objection 
can not be serious. The matter of walking ten, fifteen or. 
twenty minutes longer, for a boy or girl 8 or 10 years old, 
will be of little account. In most cases it will be but 
pleasant amusement after the Confined hours of the school 
room. It will conduce to health and mental, vigor. Our 
fathers and mothers made little account of a walk of a 
mile or two to the school house, and it was that which 
helped to give them their robust constitutions. . 

The standard of education is constantly advancing ; and 
what was considered a good common school education for 
those of us who are now in middle life, will not answer 
for our children. If, therefore, we would save them from 
life-long regrets* and not place them at a great disadvan- 
tage .before the world, we must give them those educa- 
tional advantages enjoyed by other communities. 

■ : ' P.B.Day, 

Superintending School Committee. 



MANCHESTER. 



The Banking System. I will, in this connection, refer* 
to a practice which has been permitted in the Grammar 
Schools, known as the ranking system. It will be readily 
understood, when I state that the position or rank which 
every pupil holds in his class, depends entirely on his 
attendance, depof tm.ent and scholarship ; the pupil math- 
taining the best record, holding the highest rank or head 
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of- Ma dug • ' the ! second ' occupying the next place* By 
negligence, . or i any misdemeanor* unnecessary absence or 
tardiness* or by failure in recitation, tbe hankie forfeited, 
and the pupil isext below, or the first in order who: main- 
tains aJbette* record, or cam correctly answer the question 
on which* those, above him have failed, become* the happy, 
owopanti of' the head position, and so en, through the. 
class* attdfehrough tbe several grades in tbe school. 

This* system^ like any other that embraces awards, is- 
open: ft* abjections But I have approved ify and. tbe 
committee baye sanctioned it, as they have: adopted tbe 
conferring of prizBa in the high 8ohool y awl iiadieed in all 
our: schools to a certain . extent, on the ground that the 
benefits arisiog from it exceed the. disadvantages which it* 
occasions It is to, be hoped that this system of ranking 
will be continued, with; such modifications as are from' 
time toitizoA demanded, until it is introduced into all our 
higher. grades of schools. 

Equalizing School Privileges; It has been the purpose of 
the school committee for some years past, acting) on the 
suggestion* of the superintendent, to afford, so: for as 
possible, equal school privileges to every section of the 
city. They have intended, at least to give the country 
districts, teachers as competent as those in the city proper, 
and to continue the schools an equal length of time. This 
has been fully accomplished only during the two years just 
past, for the reason that the appropriations were formerly 
made specifically for districts. Recently the entire annual 
appropriation has been given to the committee, with the 
understanding that it should be used according to the 
necessities of the several sections of the city. This plan 
gives to, the suburban districts, sometimes a larger por- 
tion of the sebooL money, than a strict construction of 
th* statute would warrant; but uo injury ia done, thereby, 
to the larger o^d more wealthy district** for the reason 
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that the draft on them is so small as to be scarcely notice- 
able. Beside, they have all the facilities which they 
would be likely to receive under any ordinary division of 
the school money* 

Jambs 0. Adams, 
Superintendent 



NEW- IPSWICH. 



Utility of Schools. The schoolroom has wonderflil 
influences. It is the birth-place of much of our material 
prosperity, and a living fountain of power. Who are our : 
prosperous, influential men ? Were they school truants, or 
idle and vicious scholars, when at school ? May it not be 
tine, that'our common schools, for the next half century, 
will make «nd unmake nations ? Will they not awe thrones 
and empires, and send forth strong minds to enlighten 
the ignorant, and lift from them the crushing weight of 
neglect, and spread intelligence broadcast over the globe ? 
How should we see to it that these, fountains are* healthy ? 
How employ ewery- means to work this magic machinery 
of the " New Wbrld " ! Are we not running too many of 
our schools on a " low pressure" basis? Are we earnestly 
developing their full strength ? Do we use their forces, 
as we do those of the natural world — for instance, steam : 
and magnetism j both of which it has been a labor to 
reduce to service j and from which we claim the highest 
power and speed ? 

Wm. D. Loohb, 
Superintmdmg School OommiUee. 
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TEMPLE. 

The design of our common schools is, that all the 
children and youth of the State should acquire such a 
knowledge of the common branches, namely, writing, read- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, as 
will qualify them, in no mean degree, for the ordinary 
business of life, and for important positions in the world. 
The theory is good ; the plan is, for the most part, a wise 
one, and the machinery sufficient. But notwithstanding 
all this, according to the present course of things, there 
are some, there are too many, even among the. scholars 
more advanced in years, whose education, at the end of 
their school days, will be very poor. Several reasons may 
be assigned for this. The time devoted to school is not 
long enough to accomplish any very great service ; for as 
soon as the boys are old enough to be of service/ they are 
withdrawn from the summer school altogether, and the 
winter term is too short for any great advancement. 

Then again, some, even among the more advanced 
scholars, manifest too little interest in their studies. They 
seem not inclined to improve the privileges they have. It 
is melancholy to witness these results, when an earnest 
desire for improvement* diligence and perseverence ou 
their part would add so much to their future happiness, 
respectability and usefulness in the world. Many parents, 
too, do not feel the importance of education as they 
should. If they were enthusiastically interested in the 
subject, as they should be, they would, in many ways, 
infuse the same interest into the minds of their children, 
and thus increase, many fold, their standing in scholarship. 
Again, something may be done to make our schools more 
beneficial, by procuring none but good teachers. Some 
that have taught our schools during the past year, may be 
pronounced good, very good ; almost, if not quite No. 1. 
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Bat no one can suppose that they were alike good. Too 
much taction can hardly be used by the prudential com- 
mittee in employing teachers. Instead of Engaging the 
first one that applies, the rule should be to employ none 
but those who are either known to be, or, at least, promise 
to be the best. 

We have cause for mutual congratulation that the 
fathers of New- England were intent upon establishing 
the institutions of the Christian religion, education, civil 
and religious liberty, on a firm and immovable basis. Our 
welfare as individuals, families, neighborhoods, as a state 
and a nation, depends almost entirely upon this ; and 
surely we ought not to fail of handing down our inherited 
privileges, unimpaired, to those who shall come after us. 
Do we not all agree that a republican form of government 
is the best for an enlightened, moral, virtuous people, and 
the worst for an ignorant, immoral, vicious people ? A 
people that regularly choose their own rulers, should be 
an intelligent people, a reading people, capable of judging 
of the effect of different measures proposed, capable of 
detecting the arts of office-seekers and demagogues. 
They should also be moral and virtuous; for a people 
whose public and private morality and virtue are gone, 
are on the high road to ruin. With these facts in view, 
the law requires that schools shall be maintained and the 
children educated. It also requires that teachers and 
guardians of schools shall keep a watchful eye upon the 
morality and virtue of the rising generation ; that they 
be trained to those traits of morality and virtue, as well 
as intelligence, that will fit them to be good and useful 
citizens. As we prize our privileges; as we prize a 
republican form of government and desire its perpetuity ; 
as we desire our children's success in life, let us prize 
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* 
education, moral and intellectual, for thfr children of: tta: 
town, a»d niake<i*<& greater blessiag in th& future than it • 
has; beeo in tbe ; pafet< 

SufermUndmg School Committee. 



CHESHIRE OOUNtY. 



Chesterfield. 

By these r&|uirei&ents, we perceive that school teaching 
is a Sertoli*, noble and responsible calling. The school 
teacher has the high duty of forming the character of our 
children for the part, they are to act In human society. 
They are helping educate them for the solemn duties ot 
patriots and freemen in the* nation. Such duties in a 
teacher require some maturity of age and of judgment, 
and some sobriety of deportment;— something more than 
to open atad abat the school house door a few weeks, and 
hear the children read and recite -lessons. Bad habits in 
•naafny children, which have been' overlooked by their pa- 
rents, are to be corrected or tooted up, and better ones 
iplanted in their places, by the teacher. A etrict regard to 
truth, hwUsty and industry, in opposition to lying, dander 
><£nd idleness, rire virtues -to be impressed on the minds of 
? scholars. :at school. In a word they shoild< be taaght to 
love whatever is good, and to hate and -avoid whatever is 
evil. Such is moral teaching, and no less fc daily duty 
♦belonging to every sohdol teacher, than -it is to teach 

children how to rfead «nd cipher. 

J* Hall, 

Supermiendipff School Goriimittee. 



DtJBLW. 



We greatly fear that the habit ofiirfn^ptdfane' arid ob- 
scene language is increasing in our schools. This corrupt 
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and corrupting practice, whether it is derived from bad 
examples at home, or from evil associates at school should 
not be tolerated. Example and precept and influence 
should each and all be put forth with a strong and united 
hand to arrest and avert the evil. 

Hbnby C. Piper, 
Jona. K. Smith, 
John Hunt, 
Superintending School Committee. 



PITZWILLIAM. 



It is a well-established principle now, that no better 
investment can be made by a town, than in good churches 
and in good school houses. 

The value of property in a community is enhanced by 
the fact of the existence of a good system of schools. But 
this is not the highest consideration that appeals to us fQr 
a wise and generous outlay for the support of these insti- 
tutions. Have you a child ? No better legacy can be 
bequeathed to him than a sound practical education and 
an unsullied name. 

Qualification qf Teachers—Natural Qualifications. Some 
people are naturally disqualified to teach. No amount of 
book knowledge and experience could fit them for this 
important work. 

The first essential qualification is a good degree of 
health. Better send our feeble young men out to saw 
wood, and our delicate young ladies to rake hay, than to 
put them in the school room. It is one of the worst places 
for them, and, under their administration, the school 
would suffer severely. 
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A love of children and of teaching is important. This 
may be acquired to some extent, but, unless it exists as- a 
natural trait, the best results can not be attained. If one 
. is conscious of the absence of this principle in himself, he 
'should seek some other employment than that of teaching. 
No one is justifiable in entering upon the work of educat- 
ing children simply for the pecuniary reward ; for he will 
surely perform his task — as task it will be — most bun- 
glingly and unsatisfactorily. 

General Qualifications. The principles of the various 
branches taught should be so thoroughly mastered by the 
teacher, and so completely wrought into his being, as to 
become a part of himself. It is not enough that they ex- 
ist in the memory alone; judgment and reason, the whole 
intellect indeed, should lay firm hold of them, and never 
let them go. He who depends mainly upon memory, or 
worse yet, upon books, can never be a first-rate teacher. 
The confinement to text-books which we so frequently 
see, is altogether unpardonable. No person, who is una- 
ble to teach well, without a book, is fit to teach at all. 
Books are valuable aids to the teacher, but are not indis- 
pensable. He may look into them for details, for exam- 
ples, and illustrations, but never for principles ; these 
should be in himself; if memory can not bring them for- 
ward unaided, let the principle of association, the power 
of comparison, reason, judgment, or some other faculty of 
the mind, be summoned to assist. If, perchance, they 
have gone clean out of the mind, let books be consulted 
previous to the teacher's coming before his class. It is a 
crime for him to hesitate and stumble there. 

Special Qualifications, It is neither the natural nor gen- 
eral, but the special, qualification of the teacher, that we 
Wish to emphasize. And we think it no credit to the 
State that it does not furnish better opportunities for this 
kind of preparation, by sustaining Teachers' Institutes, 
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encouraging Teachers' Associations, and establishing Nor- 
. mal Schools. Very* many of our teachers gist only a com- 
mon' school training and education, previous to entering 
Upon the responsible work of fashioning the human mind. 
They are, in part, excusable for not attending the Insti- 
tute, add Normal School, since they would have to go out 
Of the State to do so. But they ought, at least, to study 
the approved works on teaching and become acquainted 
with the methods of good school-keeping. They should 
consult' experienced teachers, meet for mutbal improve- 
ment, assist in holding a series of meetings in towns 
where they teach, to discuss topics pertaining to their 
work, and should search constantly for striking illustra- 
tions, instructive stories, interesting questions and amus- 
ing problems, that they may wake up the scholar's mind 
and excite within him a noble enthusiasm. 

The. good teacher will keep his mind full of the interest- 
ing incidents of history and e very-day life, and artfully 
weave them into his school instruction, thereby enlivening 
^what otherwise would be dry and dreaded exercises* He 
will study, study hard and diligently, to show himself ia 
workman, that need not be ashamed, 

William L. G-aylord, 

GkEO. W. OUTTHTG, 

Ira Baily, 
Superintending School Committee. 



HINSDALE- 



School Commissioner's Visit I'he schools in town were 
visited the past winter by the School Conimissioner of 
the county, "Rev. Mr. Hardy, of Winchester. A large 
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audience attended the lecture in the evening, and a very 
general interest manifested by the citizens in the cause of 
education. 

Clocks in the School-Boom. Your committee would 
respectfully suggest to the town the manifest propriety 
and necessity of providing each school-room with a 
clock; so that there may be some standard time for the 
guidance of both teachers and pupils. The objection that 
scholars would destroy or deface a time-piece i& easily 
obviated. We never yet knew a clock injured in a school* 
room. Let it be understood that the district will protect 
its property by law, and there will be no difficulty in 
preserving not only a clock, but the house itself from 
mutilation. 

Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Teachers. It is the duty 
of every parent to sustain the teacher. Teachers, like the 
rest of us, are but human. They have their weak points, 
their failings. Parents should not expect too much of 
teachers. They err in Judgment sometimes; so do 
parents. Let us give them the benefit of that charity 
which we all ask for ourselves. Parents often diminish or 
totally destroy the influence of teachers for good, by indis- 
creetly criticizing teachers in the presence of their chil- 
dren, finding fault with them, underrating them. Children 
are quick to catch the spirit of discontent ; they are wiser 
than we think. "The child is father to the man." A 1 
disparaging word from a parent will often poison the 
child's mind, so that the teacher will labor hopelessly and 
in vain. If parentB are dissatisfied with the teacher, go 
and see the teacher personally; have an understanding; 
bring the alleged ' grievance before the prudential or 
superintending committee ; but do n't talk about it in the 
presence of the children. Those of us who can look back 
twenty-five or thirty years upon bur school days, will 
recollect with refreshing distinctness the commands given 
11 
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by fathers in those days, when children began a new. term 
of school* In those good old days the father addressed 
his son something after this fashion : " My son, go to 
gchool, improve your time and obey all rules; and if I 
hear of your being punished at school,, yon. may depend 
upon it, you will be punished again when you come 
home/' In these more illuminated days, the father would, 
perhaps, talk to his son like this : " My dear little fellow, 
you may go to school if you want to, or stay a$ home if 
you want to ; but if you go to school, and the teacher 
attempts to make you obey, or to punish you, you will 
have my sympathy, and I shall immediately take you 
away from the school, and from the influence of such an 
injudicious, wrong-headed teacher; for I am sure that 
yoii, of yourself, would not do wrong." 

Government. It is one of the most difficult things in 
the teacher's whole profession, to manage — to govern — a 
school properly. Many more teachers fail in this than in 
the knowledge peeded to teach from books merely. This 
governing power is, in some sort, a gift. Poets, it is said, 
" are born, not made." 80 some teachers are more gifted 
than others in the art of governing well. We all have 
observed that there are men in this town — in eyery 
town*-* who will go into a noisy, riotous crowd, and 
restore quiet just by their personal presence, by the look 
of determiuatioii and firmness which they carry in their 
feeps. It is so with teachers. We have seeq a frail, deli- 
cate female teacher go into a turbulent school, and wind 
the pupils round her finger as if they had heen whip-cord. 
They did n't dare to disobey, fof her look and bearing told 
those pupils that *he was terribly in earnest ; ahe simply 
would M obeyzd. 

It is not pecessary for a teacher to enter the school-room 
armed with a ferule or a greeq-hidp ; it is n't necessary to 
talk harshly $pd rpughly to pupila, or to scold them and 
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berate them, gk> tfcftt a listener would get an impression* 
that the teacher's vocpl organs bad been freshly sand* 
papered) or been in communication with a battery of rat* 
tail files; not at all! 

Those teachers will succeed the best who are mild, yet 
firm, and who know how to touch most delicately the 
chords of sympathy and iove in a child's heart ; for these, 
rudely played upon* send forth only discordant notes, 

" Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune ;" 

bat skillfully touched, they will vibrate like harp strings, 
in harmonious measures of docility, gentleness and love. 

Wm. S. Lbonard, 
Superintending School Committee. 



JAFFREY. 



Qare in the Selection of Teacher*. Employ no one purely 
on account of relationship or personal favor, or because 
bis services can be obtained at a low rate. More depends 
upon the wisdom of the prudential committee in making 
this selection than many perhaps are aware of. It by no 
means follows that because a candidate passes a.satis&e* 
tory examination in the branches required by law, to be 
taught in our district schools* he will, therefore, be a sue* 
eessfui instructor of youth. The " experimentum cruris" is 
the only sure test of a teacher's ability, and where one 
has been tried and found not wanting, no pecuniary con* 
sideration of a few cents, or dollars, should stand in the 
way of retaining his services. A teacher, to be successful, 
should be educated* for in advance of those wbofa he it 
required to teach.; he should not lean entirely upon text- 
books, but should possess the power of originating ques- 
tions calculated tp draw out and. develop the minds of 
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his pupils ; lead them t6 examine well into the principles 
of science, and understand the reasons of things. A 
teacher who regards it his whole duty to assign his pupils 
tasks from their text-books and see that they are correctly 
committed and recited, may be a very good machine, but 
is seriously a poor teacher. 

P. W.Baily, 
Superintending School Committee. 



KEENE. 



Notice to Committee of Opening and Closing of Schools. 
Men who devote their time and labor to the public, in 
such a cause, are entitled to such a written notice as would 
be furnished in any other business. When such is not 
afforded, no surprise need be felt at failure in attendance. 
N It will be observed that no mention is made of writing in 
some examinations. It is too generally alighted or wholly 
neglected. If some of the time now wasted over reading 
books which can not be understood, were spent over the 
writing books, the scholars \fould be the gainers. In 
teaching geography, mueh time and labor are wasted, 
because the scholars have no globes to instruct them in 
the shape of the earth, tides, latitude and longitude. 
There are evils very apparent in our schools, which it is 
needless to mention, unless there could be some hope of 
radical reforms in our school system. ..Much could be 
saved in small districts, by the employment of well-quali- 
fied female, instead of m&le, .teachers, every term of the 
\ year. In spending the same amount of money, more time 
i would be bought, and often better order, and better 
f feeling would be secured, Most of the. school houses 

would be improved by repairs ; all by ventilation, now 
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wholly wanting, or very imperfect. A belt of evergreens, 
such as can be found every where, planted on the exposed 
side of the school houses, would not only save fuel in the 
winter, but repairs all the year round. A few shade trees 
on the south and east woujd add greatly to the comfort of 
pupils and teachers. We have 6uch things about our 
dwellings, why not about our school houses ? 

Again, we would call the attention of parents to the 
importance of good reading- which is, though it should 
not be, one of the rare graces of life. Tou appreciate it 
in your horhes, and rejoice in it above any other attain- 
ment. It is the special business of th& common school. 
Next to it come all the elementary branches, which, it 
should not be forgotten, are the primary objects of our 
district schools. 

It is with much pleasure that the committee are eniabled 
to report, that during the past year the schools, with few 
exceptions, have enjoyed a good degree of prosperity. 
There have been less complaining and fault-finding than 
usual. The numbei* taking an interest in our public 
schools is increasing; and it is hoped that this interest will 
continue to increase. Parents, especially, should feel it 
their duty to vifcit the school ; encourage the teacher in 
Bis arduous and responsible labors ; impress upon their 
children the necessity of obedience to the rules and regu- 
lations; and urge them to excel in everything that is 
lovely and of good report. 

• * ' E. A. Rinoup, 
Geo. Tildbn, 
Superintending School Committee. 
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KELSON. 

Although in many respects our schools have improved 
very much upon what they were once, still much remains 
to be accomplished before they ^can be so prosperous and 
useful as they ought to be. Much depends upon the 
members of the district, whether the sohool shall be suc- 
cessful or not. Oftentimes a careless word spoken by 
some member of the district, respecting the teacher, or the 
school, does much to injure the school, while a word of 
encouragement to the teacher, an occasional visit to the 
school, and a word of praise, if found deserving, will do 
much to improve it, as well as give those* who thus look 
after the interests of the school, the consciousness of duty 
done, and good secured by its performance. 

We ought, at least, to manifest as much interest in our 
schools, and look after their welfare as closely as we do 
after that of our flocks and herds. 

If it is our aim, and desire, as it certainly should be, to 
raise up a generation qualified to succeed to the inherit- 
ance of civil and religious liberty, and competent to carry 
forward the great reforms needed in our country, which 
shall demonstrate to the friends and foes of freedom that 
free speech, a free press, and common schools, are under 
the influence of Christianity, the great safeguards and 
hope of our country, then it is the imperative duty of 
every citizen to do what he may be able toward the suc- 
cess and improvement of our common schools. 

Henry M. Osgood, 
Superintending School Committee. 
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We want our children not only to keep pace with the 
grand march of the age, but also to be leaders in these 
advances. To give ofrr children correct discipline, inde- 
pendence of thought, energy, and integrity of character, 
is far better than to toil to leave them lands or gold. 

Education, to be complete, must embrace all the human 
faculties, physical, mental, and moral. The highest de- 
velopment and discipline of the physical faculties is 
essential to a full exercise of the mind. All of these 
must be brought under full control of moral principles. 
The future well being of our country is not, as some 
assert, predicated upon the intelligence of the people 
alone. Knowledge is power, but it does not secure real 
happiness nor permaneut prosperity, unless it is under the 
dominion of moral principle. This fact stands plainly 
written upon the pages of history. While, then, we are 
aiming at the highest attainments in intelligence and 
mental discipline, the moral faculties must also be enlight- 
ened and disciplined, or the great end of education will 
be lost. Let these great facts be kept in mind, in all our 
plans for the operation of our common schools. 

For our schools we want first class teachers — young 
people — well-disciplined, intelligent, of strict moral in- 
tegrity, and of noble impulses. Teachers whose greatest 
desire is the pay, or who are auimated by any low purpose, 
should never be employed the second time. Teachers 
who are independent thinkers, of well-disciplined minds, 
having a good stock of knowledge, and who know how to 
use it ; teachers who enter upon their work con amore, and 
who can impart life and interest to the school ; teachers 
who can perfect discipline in school, not 60 much by phys- 
ical power as by the interest imparted to study, and the 
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moral power they possess, are invaluable. Good teachers 
may cost more at first, but money expended here brings 
the richest returns. 

Having done all things necesaiary, in order to set the 
schools in operation upon the beat plan, let there be a 
judicious oversight of them., Parents, see'that your chil- 
dren ate prompt in attendance, orderly and studious in 
school.. Remember, 

"Learning by study must be won ; 

'T was ne'er entailed from sire to son." 

Neither can the best teachers instill it into the mind of an 
absent child f or against his will. Unless your children 
are prompt and studious, but little good will result from 
your schools, and you can not throw all the responsibility 
upon the teacher. Parents and friends, visit often the 
school room, and count yourselves coadjutors in this great 
work. 

Henry Chandler, 
j&uperititending School Committee. 



ROXBURY. 



We should all remember that the end of education is two 
fold ; first, to qualify for the duties and business of life, 
and to enable each one to discharge them creditably and 
advantageously to himself ; second, to improve the mind 
and raise each one in the grade of intelligence. The mind 
itself of every human being is worth something. Each 
one ought, if possible, to attain to some good degree of 
mental power and development, of mental grace and cul- 
tivation* especially in a country like ours, where every 
man expects to be a voter, and ought, therefore, to be a 
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thinking man. Next to virtue, intelligence is the safe- 
guard of a nation, and they should ever be the handmaids 

of each other. 

Oscar Bissell, 

Superintending School Committee. . 



STODDARD. 



I can not too strongly condemn the practice of continu- 
ally changing teachers. I think by so doing nearly one, 
half of oqr school money is lost. I have been pleased to 
notice that in some instances there has been a desire to 
secure those teachers whom they have proved and found 
successful, and I advise you, by all means, to do so, for 
they are. acquainted with the capacities, dispositions and 
attainments of the pupils, and know where to commence 
and how to. proceed. It is from a lack of energy, from 
the \yant of decision and weight of character in teachers, 
that failures frequently occur. Engage those of active 
minds and quick perceptive faculties, and. when you place 
them in your schools, consider the difficulties and responsi- 
bilities of their situation, their harassing cares and inces- 
sant anxiety, and resolve that you will encourage and 
sustain them, and strive to render their labors among you 
pleasant, instead of, as is sometimes the case, considering 
the teacher a target, at which you must hurl your shafts 
of criticism and your arrows of calumny. 

Train your children, both by precept and example, to 
obedience and order, and cultiyate. in them a proper degree 
of self-respect at home, and they will be obedient scholars, 
and grow to be law-abiding, citizens, respectable and use- 
ful, If you yrould see your schools take a higher position 
in their capacity .for usefulness; if you wquld.make them 
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what they may be, and what they should be, Visit theto. 
Tour schools will be just what you make them, and you 
can have such as you choose. The school is the true in- 
dex, individually and collectively, of the inner life of the 
community composing it. The image of the object is no 
more accurately reflected from the surface of the mirror, 
than the home life and manner of bringing up children is 
exhibited in the school-room. 

The fixtures bf the schoolrooms are, as last year, need- 
ing some repairs. Nearly all the black-boards need re- 
pairing, and I wotild advise that at your coming school 
meetings you make arrangements to have k done ; and 
also see if you can not increase the attractions and the 
comforts, as well as the usefulness, of your school-houses, 
by making some appropriation for charts, tnaps, &c.^ 
which are greatly needed. You can afford it. 

The richest legacy you can transmit to yfcur children, is 
an educated mind and a virtuous character. It is person- 
al property — for it will fit them to act well their part in 
the great drama of life ; it will be real estate, the moBt 
real and imperishable of all earthly inheritances-— for fire 
6an tiot coimuirfe; nor cankering rust corrode it ; it is in- 
finitely beyond the robber's reach ; it will draw compound 
interest through time, and continue to brighten through 
all eternity. 

L. E. Richardson, 

Superintending School Committee. 



SWANZEY. 



Schools should be fnade interesting and attractive to 
scholars. For this purpose it is necessary to have good 
school houseB, with pleasant surroundings and associa- 
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tions. Our school houses, if not of a costly and orna- 
mental structure, should always be made comfortable and 
convenient, and be furnished with text-books, outline 
maps, and the necessary apparatus for teaching. 

Parents are often very tender of their children at home, 
and indulge them there in nearly every luxury and want. 
Too much can not there be done for them. Some of these 
tender-hearted parents are very unmindful of their dear 
children's comfort at school ! There may be no blinds or 
Ctirtains to the \frindows, nor a shade tree to keep out the 
pouring sun, nor a chart nor a map to those destitute 
walls. In the winter the cold air streams in through the 
door and cracks below, and the room must be^ intensely 
heated to keep the feet from freezing. The heated air 
rises, which soon causes the head to ache, and the minds 
of the scholars become dull and dreamy, and they are 
restless and inattentive to studies. 

The desks have those high seats and straight backs, 
fitted only to make crooked spines and lay diseases for 
life. If you can not have a model school house, furnished 
according to the most approved plans, you can have one, 
at least, adapted to the physical wants — one that will not 
hazard the health and lives of the scholars. 

As public citizens and friends at education, it becomes 
you to guard well the interests of our common schools. 
If you are really a tender and provident parent at home, 
you can not well forget your children at school ; but you 
will visit your school and see what it is, and what your 
school room is; whether it be furnished to afford suitable 
facilities for the education of your children. 

G. I. Cutler, 
Superintending School Committee. 
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TROY. 

When we reflect that a good education is necessary in 
order to promote the highest interests of a community, 
we can not too highly estimate our common schools, in 
which the masses receive all, or nearly all, their education. 
We ought, therefore, to see to it, that the system of educa- 
tion in them should be of a practical and useful character. 
To insure this, there should be ^ more critical and thor- 
ough drill in all the branches taught, so that the mind 
may become perfectly familiarized to them. Now it has 
been found that a judicious system of grading highly 
conduces to such a result, by giving a better opportunity 
to teachers for thoroughly drilling their scholars in the 
several branches, not spreading over so much ground, but 
more fully mastering what they go over ; and also afford- 
ing a chance for obtaining a higher grade of teachers. 

During the year, the town has acted in this matter, and 
given the districts the privilege of grading their schools* 
and forming a high school, if they should so elect. The 
result is that districts Nos. 1 and 2 have availed them- 
selves of this privilege, and voted to grade and associate 
together in forming a high school. 

Our schools have had, during the year, a. good board of 
teachers, who have very generally applied, themselves to 
their work with commendable zeal. 

The discipline has been good, and the moral standard 
raised somewhat, though now it is far below what it 
ought to be. 

There should be the highest degree of morality and 
refinement cultivated in all our schools. 

In conclusion, we would remark that the year, compar- 
atively, has been one of success in reference to our 
chools, and one we most sincerely hope we shall look 
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back upon with pleasure, as commencing a new era in the 
history and success of our schools, by our having adopted 
the grading system. Leonard Farrar, 

Daniel Goodhue, 
J. S. Herrick, 
Superintending School Committee. 



WINCHESTER. 

It will be noticed that our schools, during the past few 
years, have been unusually short, at least one third shorter 
than formerly. In our largest districts, where, a few 
years ago, were kept two schools in a year, of from 
twelve to fourteen weeks each, during the past year they 
have had but two terms, of from seven to nine weeks 
each. Yet the same amount of money has been raised in 
town, for school purposes, now as then. But it must be 
apparent to all that the wages of teachers, like those 
of all other laborers, have increased at least one third 
during the last six years ; the price of board has increased 
in a still greater ratio ; so that the same amount of money 
now will hot support over two thirds the amount of 
schooling that it would a few years ago. Beside, the 
Literary Fund,\*rhich we have been accustomed to receive 
from the State, has, under existing national ♦laws, been 
very materially reduced. For these reasons, many dis- 
tricts have been obliged to employ less efficient teachers 
than formerly, and schools have been less profitable. We 
think that ?8000, at the present time, will not support 
more schooling than $2000 before the rebellion. All must 
see the necessity of keeping our common schools up to 
their former standard. Under no circumstances whatever 
should we suffer the influence of our common schools, 
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that institution which has justly been the pride and glory 
of New-England, to be lessened. To that institution we 
acknowledge ourselves indebted for the general diffusion 
of knowledge among the people — an institution that lies 
at the very foundation of our republican government. 
And yet, unless some plan is adopted by which we may 
be able, not only to obtain for our schools the best teach- 
ers, but that we may, at least, have the same length of 
school as formerly, the standard of our common schools 
must be permanently lowered. We are aware that at the 
present time, with all the. various calls upon our people 
for money, it is difficult to obtain larger appropria- 
tions. Yet we think that when the moral apd intellectual 
condition of our children is concerned, retrenchment 
should not be commenced, even if it should be thought of, 
Would it not be better to dispense with some other ap- 
propriations, than that our schools should become less 
efficient?. Would it not be better policy to spend o»r 
money in so educating our children that we may not need 
those other appropriations which are almost yearly sought 
for among us, to provide some place for the incarceration 
of criminals ? But while we would recommend a larger 
sum for our schools, we think there is a plan which might 
be adopted, which, with the same amount of money qs is 
now raised, would add largely to the pecuniary means of 
each district. We refer to a re-districfcwg of the town; 
A very large share of our schools number not more than 
seven to twelve scholars, and some, even less. We think 
the number of our school districts might be reduced at 
least one third, and still all be as well accommodated as 
now, in that way, with the same amount of money raised, 
giving to each district. one third more schooling. 

J. P. Humphrey, 
]j5. Albbb, 
Superintending School Committee. 



SULLIVAN COUNTY. 



ACWORTH. 



"We find an easy solution for our slow progress in the 
cause of education, The first great apd prominent obsta- 
cle that retards us in Acworth is waat of sufficient school 
money. Of course it is this mainly that governs our 
chance of securing good or poor teachings short or long 
schools, attractive or revolting accommodations. Jt needs 
no argument to prove that without a competent teacher, 
no school can be a success ; with a good teacher compar- 
atively few schools will be failures. " As is the teacher 
so is the school." 

Among the faults noticed in some of our teachers, a 
great and saddening one, is a failure to drill on fundamental 
principles. This is especially apparent in arithmetic. The 
pupils are not taught to thoroughly analyze the questions, 
• and give the reason for the process. In their explanation 
at the board, as well as in oral exercises, they should tell 
what they do, and, why they do it in every solution. To 
fit scholars for the realities of life, make theiQ self-reliant 
and practical, and qot mere mechanical machines, should 
be the aim of the instructor. To do this, he must have an. 
original mind, and be able to produce something of his 
own at each recitation. The teacher who simply asks 
the questions in the book, and is confined closely to its 
pages, is a poor agent to disseminate knowledge. 

Another obstacle on the part of some teachers, is want 
of government. One of the prime causes, of failure in this 
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is, nature did not design them for disciplinarians. There 
is a right place for every one ; but it is by no means 
always in the position of teacher in a common school. 
There is a great inclination to talk and threaten too much, 
and to have a long list of rules, which are not strictly car- 
ried out. The great secret in goverment is to be sparing 
in "laying down rules," but prompt to execute under all 
circumstances, the few that are brought before the school. 
When a new teacher enters upon his duties, the scholars 
will uniformly measure and try him, to ascertain how far 
it will be prudent to break his regulations. If he has 
carelessly introduced some improper rule, he must yield 
his purposes, and "back down.*' But this he can not do 
unnoticed by the school. They, seeing the gap, will sure* 
ly take advantage of it. The same result follows when all 
the rules are wise and proper, but rigidly enforced. If a 
teacher tells his school any thing, he must show that he 
means exactly what he says, by fulfilling his word in 
every particular. As soon as they see that the teacher's 
regulations are proper atid will be adhered to, he has 
gained an easy and complete control of every scholar. 
How great the importance, then, of correcting every evil at 
its beginning. 

It may seem needless to call your attention to the im- 
portance of our commoii schools ; but well as you under- 
stand our dependence upon them, not one fourth part of 
those most interested, I venthre to assert, realize to its full 
extent, how much the future success or failure of a schol- 
ar depends upon his early training in the school-room. 
The influence of a good school is not felt simply during 
the school term ; the scholar is not merely a better reader, 
a better speller, or a better mathematician for having at- 
tended such a school, but it shapes and colors the whole 
career of his life. If a school is what it should be, what 
it may be in every district, it is not book knowledge" alone 
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that is inculcated ; but the scholar is thoroughly impressed 
with order, industry, calculation, gentlemanly manners, 
Christianity, and all those virtues which will guide him 
safely through life. They will become a part of his exist- 
ence, and when his school days are passed, and he enters 
the world of strife and care, this early training will still 
have its influence and carry him safely through the stern 
realities of life, under which a less disciplined mind would 
sink disheartened. But a poor school is not simply time 
lost. It robs a scholar of that eminence which nature de- 
signed for him. He forms habits of indolence, of carless- 
ness, of immorality, which will stain his character and 
detract from his usefulness during his life time. Proper 
home culture and a good school are the great essentials in 
giying character and dignity to thto young. A good school 
sustains, and, it may be, serves to correct home influences ; 
but a poor one will destroy all the tender and devoted 
teachings which parents may .have earnestly labored to 
impress upon their children. What is. more cheering to 
parents than to know that their child is at a school where 
idleness, disobedience, untruths, profanity, and all these 
vices which beset a badly conducted school, are diligently 
guarded against, by a devoted, upright and christian 
teacher ? Parents, you can have such schools. Is it not a 
boon worth an effort to obtain ? 

• '. . . Q. B. Wax, ; 

Superintending School Committee., 



CORNISH. 



Teachers should aim to perfect themselves for their avo- 
cation, by a higher standard of literary qualifications— a 
deeper appreciation of the responsibilities of their position, 
12 
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and in return shook! receive ampler compensation for 
these, in too many instances, self-sacrificing services. The 
system of common schools, imperfect as it is, is the glory 
of the American people, the admiration of the world, the 
silent, almost unseen, material power, which has made us 
what we are— a great, honored,* powerful nation. Let ua 
continue to foster and perfect/the school system. 

€Hao. W. Html, 
Superintending School Committee. 



CHARLESTOWN". 

The labors of our' county school commissioner, so 
highly valuable, are most appreciated and best sustained 
by our back schools. And by reference to the annexed 
table it will be seen that the average proportionate attend- 
ance of scholars there is much greater than in the villages 
and along our thoroughfares, where schools are easiest of 
access- 
It will also be seen that except in or near our village, 
the number of scholars has decreased, and the length of 
schools shortened. The causes of this decrease are stead- 
ily in operation, and they are likely to continue. One of 
our ablest writers on education says: ','In many towns 
too many districts have injudiciously been formed, and 
wherever the system has been adopted it is now almost 
unanimously reprobated. A remedy for this may be 
found in the union of small districts ; for the idea enter- 
tained by some that these should be a school for every 
twenty scholars is a mistaken one, and should be aban- 
doned. 1 ' It may not be improper to suggest that any 
steps taken toward building or making any considerable 
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repairs to school howes should be taken with a prospec- 
tive view of the situation of adjoining districts. 

Teachers. If a committee should be appointed to pro- 
cure persons suitably qualified to polish diamonds of great 
value, which might become worthless through the want 
of skill or experience in the artist, they would be sub- 
jected to the closest examination, to the most rigid 
scrutiny. No merely venturesome or reckless applicant 
would pass the ordeal. To the teacher is intrusted the 
mind— the tablet of eternity— the only thing immortal on 
earth. Impressions mbde there shall exist through all the 
Cycles of eternity. How important, then, is the work of 
teachers, and how responsible are the officers who select 
them, and who test their qualifications. It is urgently 
hoped that the measures commenced by our Legislature 
at its last session to afford facilities for qualifying teachers, 
will be consummated at the next session. We now com- 
pensate our teachers liberally. We must place within their 
reach the means to prepare them fbr the work. 

Thomas Whipple, 
^perintefiding Sdhool Committee. 



PLXli&tEftl). 



The compulsory system ib being Considered*— compelling 
every scholar to attend school, and consequently teachers' 
requirements more rigid. Let teachers and parents con- 
sider their duties in this respect, arid see to it that they 
ineet the responsibilities of their position. 

A. S. CnfcxvMe, 
Superintending School Committee. 
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SPRINGFIELD. 

Your schools during the past year have experienced 
different degreed of success. Order and decorum have 
reigned in some of them ; and the pupils have progressed 
rapidly in their studies. Others have not done so well. 
One of the principal obstacles to the progress of some of 
your schools is the trifling value placed upon education by 
too many parents. With some, the education of their 
children is made a matter of secondary importance. The 
indifference of parents is a wide spread evil, If they care 
little about the education of their children, the latter,, as a 
matter of- course, will regard study as a task which it 
may be pjfofitable to shirk. Children are close ipiitatora. 
Who can oprrectly estimate the value of a thorough 
common school education? Can such an education be 
estimated in money ? Would it be wise in one thus edu- 
cated, to exchange it— were such exchange possible — for 
the best landed e&teta in this town ? Certainly not. Such 
an education is as much above the paltry consideration of 
dollars and cents a$ mind is above matter. Indeed, it is 
above all price. To say nothing of the repeated mortifi- 
cation to which the ignorant man is exposed, in being 
obliged to make a cross instead of writing his name, and 
of employing others to do his business and conduct his 
correspondence ; the most lamentable fact of all is that 
ignoran.ce dwarfs the mind. The unlettered man is, in a 
measure, shut out from the intellectual world, and has but 
little more chance for improvement than one born without 
the sense of hearing. . The unlettered man is also de- 
prived of much actual enjoyment; for the treasure of 
learning is. tp.bhja a sealed book. While, on the other 
hand, the man of reading has an inexhaustible fund of 
enjoyment in perusing the writings of the great and good 
who have gone before him. Not only does he become 
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acquainted with the news of the day, but the mysteries of 
science, and the sublime truths of Eevelation are spread 
before him. The educated man with his books is never 
alone. 

Horace F. Goss, 
Superintending School Committee. 



SUNAPEE. 



I wish to call your atteation to the sabject of books. 
Two thirds of the scholars in this town are reading in 
books that are too hard for them. A scholar wants to 
read in the third, fourth or fifth, reader because some body 
else does. Now it is impossible for one to express the 
meaning of a piece unless he knows what the meaning is. 
The selections in some of our larger reading books can be 
understood, in iall their shades of meaning, only by per- 
sons of matured. judgment and scholarship, and not by 
boys and girls of ten or twelve or even fifteen years. Pa- 
rents should attend to this matter themselves, and see that 
their children do not get higher books until they are pre- 
pared for them. If they can hot determine themselves, 
they should consult the teacher before purchasing. The 
best test is, that the pupil be able to read every piece in 
the old book well, before getting a new one. The same 
fault prevails, also, to a great extent, in other studies. 
Scholars* are found studing the national arithmetic before 
they have mastered the common school, or puzzling their 
heads with algebra, before they can perform half the ex* 
amples in Colburn. The result is that it makes superficial 
scholars, and when they grow up, some of them will make 
superficial teachers, like too many we now have. 
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In conclusion, allow me to- urge you to impress upon 
the minds of your children the fact that he who knows a 
little well is regarded as a better scholar than one who has 
a smattering of every thing. 

Edward R. Perkins, 
Superintending School Committee. 



UNITY. 



One of the most serious draw-backs to a healthy pro- 
gress in our schools, as at present managed, is the ambi- 
tion of scholars to advance from a lower to a higher class 
without regard to qualifications. This ambition also fre- 
quently manifests itself in other forms. For instance, by 
the eargerness of the pupil to go through his text-book, 
with little reference to a thorough understanding of the 
prtncipaes contained in it ; also,, by his desire to enter upon 
the study of the higher English branches, when his knowl- 
edge of the common English is extremely superficial. 
And this evil, I regret to say, is in most instances encour- 
aged by parents, and very seldom discouraged by teaehers. 
The injurious results growing out of this to the pupil are 
of too . serious a nature to pass unnoticed. If it is true 
that impressions made, and habits formed, in youth are 
the most lasting, and usually give bent to the whale future 
character, it must be admitted that persons .whose educa- 
tion has been thus conducted are but poorfy qualified to 
discharge the whole duty of the citizen. In after life they 
will not only be almost totally ignorant of those branches 
of science studied, but their views upon these subjects of 
public and private interest, which are closely allied with 
the happiness of mankind, will be very liable to be super- 
ficial and often dependant upon the opinions of others. 
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In the practical business of life, the tendency of this course 
of training is to lead them to abandon one piece of labor, 
half accomplished, or poorly finished, to enter upon an- 
other to be treated in like manner. Believing in the cor* 
rectness of these views, it has been my aim to impress up- 
on the minds of scholars the importance of forming good 
habits, and of thoroughness in every thing that pertains 
to the requisition of an education. Parents can do much 
toward correcting this defective state of things. It is no 
credit to your son to read in the first claefe when he ought 
to be in the second ; it is no honor to him to be studying 
algebra when he does not understand common fractions 
in his arithmetic, and is extremely detrimental to his ad- 
vancement. Recollect, also, that two pages, well and 
thoroughly learned, confers more benefit than ten pages 
half learned. Parents ought to require teachers to ad- 
vance their scholars no faster in the text-book than is 
compatable with a thorough understanding of its princi- 
ples. 

Among the more advanced scholars we have too much 
national arithmetic and not enough history ; too much 
algebra and too little physiology. It is the design of our 
public schools to prepare those attending them to dis- 
charge the practical duties of life. Hence it appears evi- 
dent that the scholar who leaves the district school to 
eater upon the active duties of life* possessing a respecta- 
ble knowledge of the leading events in the history of his 
country, and a tolerable idea of the theory and principles 
of our government, and having obtained a good under* 
standing of the structure of the human body, and the laws 
of health, is better qualified to discharge the duties of the 
citizen than if he be ever so familiar with the abstrac- 
tions of algebra and the national arithmetic. 

Bela Graves, 
Supermtendmg School Committee. 



GRAFTON COUNTY- 



CAMPTOK 

As valuable as our schools are, they may be made still 
more so. Complaints have been made against teachers, 
that they did not keep their hours; that they did not 
explain clearly the difficult points in the lessons ; that they 
failed to preserve order in school ; that they did not prop- 
erly control their scholars at the intermission and recess ; 
that they neglected to look after the school buildings and 
furniture ; that they were not sufficiently careful to pro- 
mote good morals. If these complaints may justly be 
preferred against some of the teachers, I think a large 
majority of them are entirely free from any such charge. 
Teachers should keep their hours, should endeavor to 
make their pupils understand their studies, should keep 
good order in and about the school house, should guard 
carefully the morals of their pupils, should endeavor to 
prevent the destruction or defacing of the school buildings 
and furniture. The law, I understand, gives the teacher 
the general supervision of his scholars from the time they 
leave home for school until they return. It would doubt- 
less be for the advantage of the scholars and the preser- 
vation of the district property if our teachers would 
generally accept this responsibility. Again, it is said of 
some of the scholars that they do not interest themselves 
in their studies, and in some instances seem possessed of 
the spirit of the evil one. It is also said that parents fail 
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to co-operate with the teacher; too readily believe the 
exaggerated reports of their children. I doubt not that 
these complaints, in some instances, may be jnst. 

The wanton destruction of district property, and the 
want of punctuality in attendance at school, are evidence. 
2,584 instances of tardiness are reported, every one of 
which must have been an injury to the individual, as well 
as serious annoyance to the rest of the school. Might not 
this evil be remedied, in great part, at least, by a little 
care on the part of parents ? Parents should be slow to 
believe every report of evil concerning the school ; and, 
when teacher and scholar are arrayed in opposition, should 
be sure that the scholar is right before taking his part. 

People are sometimes unduly prejudiced against the 
teacher, and the teacher against the school, before the 
term commences. This is not likely to be productive of 
any good. More independence on the part of scholars, 
of text book and teacher, in recitation, would be desir- 
able. More attention to the sounds of letters, punc- 
tuati6n, and abbreviations, would be progress in the right 
direction. 

Quincy Blakbly, 
Superintending School Committee. 



LANDAFF. 



One writer has very justly said that learning or educa* 
tion is wealth to the poor, an honor to the rich, aid to the 
young, and a support and comfort to the aged, and our 
individual observation and personal experience attest its 
truth. In our mutual visits and social intercourse with 
our neighbors and friends, we are almost daily and con- 
stantly impressed with the inestimable value and impor- 
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tance of a good education. For the refining and enno- 
bling of individual character, and for the freedom, happi- 
ness and prosperity of our great country, were oar common 
schools established. 
. That our schools may have their designed, saving influ- 
ence, giving power and superior worth tjO individual char- 
acter, laying a sure foundation for success and prosperity, 
by the moral and intellectdal training of those who give 
standard and true merit to society, it becomes the positive 
duty of every individual io appreciate,, and endeavor to 
aid in the great and responsible interests of those schools. 
We are not very likely to over estimate, or place too high 
value upon their interests, since they are second only to 
the religion of the Bible. 

There are duties resting upon all parents upon the pro- 
per appreciation and performance of which depends in a 
great degree the success and welfare of their children, the 
training and disciplining the minds of those who share in 
their deepest affection, that they may become virtuous and 
happy citizens, an honor to themselves, and so as to "act 
well their part" on the stage of life. 

O. D. Eastman, 
Superintending School Committee. 



EIERMONT. 

As female teachers are now almost wholly employed in 
our schools, we recommend our prudential committees to 
employ teachers of some experience for onr winter schools* 
It is no fault to be a young teacher ; every teacher must 
once be young, and have a firrt experience, and some 
young teachers are as successful as older ones. They are 
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apt to work with more zeal, his part more to live upon 
experience some times of older ones. The young teachers 
in our town, both summer and winter, have done well. 
There has been no case of failure, and yet, for our winter 
schools, it is generally safer to secure experienced teachers. 
Schools are generally larger and more difficult to govern. 
But when young teachers are employed, we think parents 
ought to teach children to show respect to the work, if not 
to the age of the teacher, and not allow their children to 
be too familiar with them, nor call them by their christian 
name. 

We recommend, when prudential committees are chosen, 
that they be requested to visit the schools, if possible, with 
the superintending committee ; and union of two or three 
nearest districts with the village district. 

A. L. Marden, 
Superintending School Committee. 



WEETWORTH. 

But the question arises, do we wish to see our schools 
still more improved ? Are we anxious to secure for them a 
degree of prosperity hitherto unattained ? Do we desire to 
secure to our children, not merely the formal arrangement 
of an educational course of study, but such thorough cul- 
ture as shall conduce to an enlarged and more compre- 
hensive system of solid instruction? If such improve- 
ment is needed, aye, imperatively required for the future 
good of the children, it follows that we must put forth 
corresponding efforts, worthy so noble an object. If 
we believe that our safety as a people is intimately con- 
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nected with the mental development of the rising genera- 
tion, it is plain to be seen that we can not do too much 
for that purpose. 

John H. G&bknb, 
T. J. Smith, 
Samuel G. Currier. 
Superintending School Committee. 



COOS COUNTY. 



LANCASTER. 

If one tenth part of the treasure wasted by the war had 
been expended for common schools, and all the youth, 
without regard to race or color, in the United States, had 
received a proper education, our debt would hare been 
avoided, and the valuable lives of our citizens saved. We 
might not have had so many generals and colonels for 
political candidates, bat the nation would have been 
stronger, happier, and better united. 

Occasionally a new and better text book supersedes some 
old one. But we find no maps, charts, globes or apparatus 
of any kind in any district except one, and that very lim- 
ited. If mowing-machines, reapers, sewing-machines, or 
improved stoves are industrial economy, so proper school 
apparatus is intellectual economy. The amount of labor 
required ten or twenty years ago to produce a pair of 
boots, a yard of cloth, or a piece of furniture, is now re- 
duced one half or more by the use of machinery. The 
same ratio may not hold true in intellectual labor, but we 
know that much time may be saved to the scholar by the 
use of some cheap and convenient apparatus for illustrat- 
ing the sciences* Our districts are too numerous. 

D. C. Pinkham, 
Gko. S. Stookwell, 
Jambs S. Brackbtt, 
Superintending School Committee. 
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STEWARTSTOWN. 

Say what we may about the responsibility of teachers 
and committees, it is nevertheless true that the home edu- 
cation underlies all others, and our school system is not 
designed to take the work of education out of their 
hands, but to aid them in its accomplishment. The teach* 
ings in the school room must be but a continuation of 
the teachings at home, or they will most likely fail in their 
desired effect. Parents have an immense advantage over 
teachers in respect to influence. If they choose to aid and 
support their teachers with it, all is well ; if not, their chil- 
dren must take the influence of a mr*ed treatment, which 
is always bad. 

Jos. W. Flanders. 
Superintending School Committee. 



WHITEFIELD. 

The wages of teachers and the cost of wood and board 
have more than doubled. This has either shortened the 
schools more than half* or they hare resorted to the worse 
alternative of hiring the cheapest class of teachers in order 
to eke out the school ; or, perhaps, by subscription or giv- 
ing: wbod and' board, have thrown the burden upon pom 1 
men, frequently, who may ohfence to have large families. 
If the principle of public schools is a good one (which 
will hardly be denied in New*England) then let them be 
sustained with generosity and liberality as we used to do it 
I know that our taxes 'are almost beyond endurance, but 
to stint our tichbol money is the worst kind of economy. 
It hits been well said that "it is cheaper to sustain schools 
than jails and alms houses." At any rate it is cheaper 
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than to pay board and tuition to send them to high schools 
and academies. But if we could really and finally save a 
few cents, it would be robbing our children which is the 
most unnatural and criminal kind of robbery. Our 
school money should be doubled in order to give us schools 
of proper length and efficiency ; and the very least we 
should fix upon is an advance of 50 per cent. 

G. P. Warner, 
Superintending School Committee. 



